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Concentration of Penicillin in Milk 
A STUDY was made of the diffusion of pencillin 


from blood to milk when given intramuscularly in 
aqueous and oil preparations. Page 477 
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Role of Animals in Relation to H uman | 
Viral Diseases 


A REPORT on the public health significance of the 
viral diseases transmissible from animals to man. 


Page 481 


Trichomoniasis in Bulls 


A DISCUSSION of treatment of trichomoniasis in 
bulls using various drugs and means of applica- 
tion. Page 501 


Tapeworms and Lungworms in Shee 


= va HYGROMYCIN B in the ration was considered an 
ac. economically justifiable treatment of sheep in- 
A fected with the fringed tapeworm. Page 505 


THE EFFICACY of cyanacethydrazide for removal 
of lungworms from naturally infected sheep is 
evalulated. = Page 508 
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A unique strain of Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae, 
isolated after several years of research, forms 
the basis of DURAGEN, an improved erysipela 
vaccine offered by Corn States Laboratories. 


DURAGEN is completely safe; it cannot cause 
disease or contaminate lots, Reports from hogbelt 
practitioners confirm that DURAGEN is providing 
excellent immunity even in problem herds. It is 
available in 5, 10, 25, and 50 dose vials wit 
diluent, at all CS distribution points. 


CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
AND COMPANY 
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Ah, but I need both Rabies 
and Lepto protection 


Both rabies and leptospirosis are diseases 
communicable from animals to man. So 
when small animal patients are submitted 
for rabies vaccination,* do your clients and 
their pets a professional service by recom- 
mending simultaneous immunization with 
new Leptospirosa Canicola — Icterohem- 


orrhagiae Bacterin (Norden). 

Leptospira canicola and Leptospira ictero- 
hemorrhagiae are the serotypes most com- 
monly associated with leptospirosis in dogs. 
A single 5 ce dose of Norden bacterin pro- 
duces a rapid, high immunity response 
against both serotypes. 


*Norden rabies vaccine is recommended, either Killed Virus, Caprine Origin 
or Live Virus Modified, Chick Embryo Origin. 


Supplied In: 


10-5 ce and 50 cc 


Leptospira Canicola—Icterohemorrhagiae Bacterin 


NORDEN LABORATORIES, INC., LINCOLN, NEBRASKA _ 
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(Correspondence 


January 28, 1960 
Dear Sir: 


There are two subjects that I would like to men- 
tion concerning the J.4.V.M.A. One is the possibility 
of including summaries of J.A.V.M.A. articles in 
languages other than English. The foreign veterinary 
journals that follow this policy are undoubtedly of 
greater value to world veterinary literature than 
those that do not. I also believe that, if abstracts -of 
articles from other journals were systematically in- 
cluded in either the J.A.V.M.A. or the American 
Journal of Veterinary Research, this would be of 
great value in increasing communication between 
veterinarians of this country and those of other na- 
tions. Such an abstract endeavor would not have to 
be restricted to veterinary periodicals. 


s/Donald H. Clifford, D.V.M. 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


[Editor's Note: Dr. Clifford’s suggestions are 
worthy of consideration. However, the problem of 
obtaining accurate veterinary medical translations 
in one or more languages every two weeks has not 
been solved. Perhaps Interlingna translations would 
serve. The opinion of our general readership con- 
cerning this matter has not been determined.] 


February 6, 1960 


++ + 


On page 22 of the January 1 issue, there is a short 
article by Dr. John Micuda referring to anesthesia 
for canine cesarotomy. 

The author says to “Give 14 gr. of morphine with 
atropine subcutaneously, wait 30 to 60 minutes, then 
give 1/300 gr: of apomorphine subcutaneously (given 
in this sequence, the latter will not cause vomition).” 

Since morphine is a narcotic and emetic, and since 
apomorphine is also an emetic, I wonder why the 
latter is used and what its pharmacological action is. 


Very truly yours, 
s/Frep J. Wicperson, V.M.D. 
Hackensack, N. J. 


February 22, 1960 


Apomorphine hydrochloride in small doses has a 
hypnotic effect and is so classified in most of the 
literature. This hypnotic effect was first called to my 
attention by Dr. Reginald A. Stocking, Los Angeles, 
Calif., after a three-year search on my part at all vet- 
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What Fort Dodge 


is telling the farmer 
about VACCINATION... 


This dramatic photo, featured in 
Fort Dodge farm paper advertising, is a 
graphic reminder that cholera takes 

not just pigs, but all the corn, care and 
cash the farmer has in them. All ads 
urge professional vaccination. 


The original modified live virus 
hog cholera vaccine 
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12, 000 CATS AND DOGS 


now know the comfort, 
cleanliness and fine appearance 
of their temporary homes in 
the ORIGINAL time-tested 


GLASS—PLASTIC 
ANIMAL CAGES 


Before you install new cages 

WRITE TODAY for information on these 
modern cages ... molded, seamless 
construction for minimum maintenance 

. with the door to last a lifetime. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Vashon, Washington 


(Continued from adv. p. 4) 

erinary meetings which I attended, seeking an an- 
swer to a suitable hypnotic for use on those dogs that 
wake up in a hyperexcitable state from surgical an- 
esthesia. Especially susceptible is the nervous, high- 
strung patient like the Greyhound. I had lost three 
patients in this manner over a six-month period and 
was quite “gun-shy” to say the least. Dr. Stocking 
gave me the answer at a question-and-answer lunch- 
eon at a veterinary meeting in California. 

We have been using apomorphine hydrochloride by 
subcutaneous injection for this hypnotic effect now 
for over nine years in our practice and it has proved 
most satisfactory when used judiciously. 

It is a dangerous drug and should be used with 
care. Overdosage may cause death in the old or de- 
bilitated patient. In nine years, the death of 2 pa- 
tients might possibly be attributed to over-dos- 
age or improper administration at the same time 
that morphine was given. One dog was 8 years old 
and one was 6. Both were ovariohysterectomized and 
were discharged the day after surgery. One vomited 
continuously and died on the eighth day; the other 
died on the ninth day. At necropsy, neither had visi- 
ble lesions incriminating surgery as the cause of 
death. Apparently, the emetic center of the brain was 
irrevocably stimulated. Since the loss of these 2 dogs, 
we have never administered morphine and apomor- 
phine simultaneously but have always waited at least 
30 minutes after morphine was given before giving 
apomorphine. 

The emetic action of apomorphine is entirely 
absent and only the hypnotic effect is induced when 
apomorphine is given 30 to 60 minutes after sub- 
cutaneous administration of morphine. This is our 
clinical observation based on more than 1,200 cases. 

In the “United States Dispensatory,” 1950 edition, 
page 94, it is reported, “Rovenstine and Hershey 
brought under control within 5 to 10 minutes the ex- 
cessive central nervous system stimulation in patients 
with emergence delirium following general anesthe- 
sia, by slow intravenous or intramuscular adminis- 
tration of 1.3 to 2 mg. of apomorphine hydrochloride 
in 10 cc. of normal salt solution. Similar results were 
obtained in patients with muscular or 
psychic activity due to other causes. 

“One drawback to its wider use for this purpose 
is its instability when in solution. The green product 
formed does not appear to be toxic but it does not 
possess the peculiar therapeutic properties of the 
drug.” 

In our experience, the hypnotic effect without 
toxicosis seems to persist even after the solution 
turns green. However, the preparation is so inexpen- 
sive that we make a fresh solution after 30 to 60 days. 
It is kept in a sealed rubber-stoppered vial. If any 


excessive 


doubt exists, we make a fresh solution. 

The following quotation is from “Veterinary Phar- 
macology and Therapeutics” by Dr. L. Meyer Jones, 
second edition, page 68, “The depressed emetic cen- 
ter is not responsive to the stimulant 
apomorphine. In fact, the central nervous system is 
further depressed by apomorphine. F 
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MASS MEDICATION IN 
ITS MOST LOGICAL FORM | 


FURACIN 


BRAND OF NITROFURAz E 


WATER MIX VETERINARY 


convenient 


in necrotic enteritis (S. choleraesuis) of swine 
Furacin WATER Mix affords a swift, effective means of suppressing 
and preventing those serious herd outbreaks of infectious necrotic 
enteritis of swine. Since scouring pigs “off feed” often continue to 
drink, “Medication through the drinking water appears to be the 
method of choice when large numbers of pigs are involved... . 
Furacin WATER Mix is well adapted to this kind of medication.” ! 
In this same study, results of bacterial sensitivity testing revealed, 

. FURACIN was the most consistently effective drug against the 
various strains of E. coli, and against S. choleraesuis (necrotic fist. 
enteritis). 


in gray droppings of mink 

Symptomatic improvement usually occurred within one _ salah 
Furacin Water Mix. “After 5 weeks’ medication, 100% of the 
mink had normal feces.” “At pelting time, the medicated mink 
showed good flesh, large size, and bore a good quality pelt, while 


_the untreated controls, showed signs characteristic of gray diar- 


rhea: Sehpateation, lack of body fat, small body size, and poor fur sm 
quality.” 

in cecal coccidiosis of poultry 

“a valuable agent in preventing or reducing mortality . 

to Eimeria tenella 

” intestinal coccidiosis of poultry 


. Furacin was effective in preventing mortality due to initial — 
infe ‘ctions with E. necatrix. ...”’5 


SUPPLIED: Carton of 330 Gm. and the new carton of 25 pounds. 
Available from your professional veterinary distributor. 


REFERENCES: 1. Roe, C. K.: Enteric Infections in Weaned Pigs. Paper pre- seawe’ 
sented at the Second Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary pia ie ry 
Medicine, Madison, Wisconsin, May 28, 1959, p. 10. 2. Hughes, D. L., and Say ab bie 
McMinn, Jr., C. S.: Furacin—A Control for Gray Droppings. Am. Fur Breeder sits 

32:24 (Aug.) 1959. 3. Palarski, J. D.: Furacin Treatment of Gray Diarrhea © 

in Mink. J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 136:177 (Feb. 15) 1960. 4. Johnson, C. A.: 

Studies on the Efficacy of Soluble Furacin Against Cecal Coccidiosis. Abstracts 

of papers presented at the 45th Annual Meeting of the Poultry Science Asso- 

ciation, Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 7-10, 1956, p. 21. 5. Shumard, R. F.: The Activity 

of Soluble Furacin Against the Coccidian, Eimeria necatrix. Paper presented | 

at the First National Symposium on Nitrofurans in Agriculture, Michigan wr hi 

State University, East Lansing, Michigan, Sept. 28-29, 1956. me ae ves 


NITROFURANS —a unique class of antimicrobials— 
neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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DESIGNED FOR THE 
BUSY PRACTITIONER 


handle mone pigs in less tine with staridard equipment 


VACCINATE AGAINSE HOG 
CHOLERA WITH” 


**...a new concept in hog cholera immunization ...the 
greatest major improvement in this field .. .''* 
ANTRATE’-H.C. 
Highest concentration of globulin antibodies known . . . officially 
approved for use in swine at half the dose of standard hog 
cholera antiserum because it has twice the potency . . . derived 
from plasma of hyperimmune hogs, thus lessens the risk of serum 
reactions . . . USDA approved for farm vaccination, for sale 
barn and for protection during interstate movement. 
*Anderson, F. B.: Vet. Med. 54:535, (Oct.) 1959. 


Available in convenient smaller package size: bottles of 250 cc, 


A Prepared from the most antigenic and least virulent seed virus 
available to provide solid immunity with greater safety . . . both 
swine and rabbit attenuated . . . of rabbit origin, thus cannot 
transmit other swine diseases . . . successfully used on millions 
of swine . . . minimizes postvaccination difficulties. 


Made especially for use with Antrate-H.C. or antiserum for 
immediate and long-lasting immunity. 
Available in 4 convenient sizes: 5, 10, 25, 50 dose vials, lyophilized, 
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ANG TURKEYS DO Highly concentrated, chemically inactivated whole culture pro- 

% vides positive immunity against five field strains of erysipelas 

SWEB . . . Swine-tested for potency . . . virtually eliminates danger of 

Swine Erysipelas Bacterin vaccination set backs or untoward reactions . . . cannot introduce 
infection to clean premises. 

Available in 250 cc. bottles . . . sterile and ready for immediate use. 
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SOLD ONLY TO LICENSED VETERINARIANS 
AT 
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Caminal- 


sniff 

taste 
crunch 
Almost every dog and cat, even sick or convalescent ones, will 
take Caminal-S . . . the balanced vitamin-mineral tablets with the 
Armour high palatability factor. Even finicky eaters develop good 
appetites when Caminal-S is crumbled over their daily ration. 


the vitamin-mineral tablet with appeal 


Developed after extensive research, Caminal-S is an excellent dis- 
pensing item. The high palatability factor, a scientific blend of 
cultured and glandular derivatives, gives it an aroma and taste few 
animals can resist. And the vitamin-mineral content is specifically 
formulated to give dogs and cats the nutritional margin of safety 
they need to maintain health and vigor. Their coats take on the 
gloss and sheen seen only in pets brimming over with health and 
Vitality. 


For real tail-wagging appeal use Caminal-S to correct or prevent 
vitamin-mineral deficiencies in your patients. 
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to keep 

your 

patients 

free 

from fleas, 

ticks 

and lice 

ARMOUR’S 
Superior 

FLEA BOMB 


for dogs and cats 


Easy to Use 
Economical 
Instant Action 
Pressurized spray 
quickly kills 
fleas, ticks, lice 


Contains: Pyrethrins, 
Piperonyl Butoxide, 
Methoxychlor, Malath- 
ion, Petroleum Deriva- 
tives, Essential Oil with 
Propeliants. 
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“Since the emetic center is already depressed by 
the first administration of morphine we can now get 
the hypnotic effect of apomorphine (which seems to 
be greater than morphine) without the emetic stimu- 
lation.” 

Again quoting from the same source as above, i.e.. 
Dr. Jones, page 185, “Morphine will depress the 
emetic center even to the extent of overcoming the 
emetic action of apomorphine.” 

From page 189, “Traditionally morphine has been 
used cautiously in cesarean section of the dog be- 
cause of depressing fetal respiration. It now appears 
this is not the case; fetal respiratory movements are 
not abolished by dosages of morphine that initiate 
depression of the maternal respiration and yet pro- 
duce maternal analgesia. However, fetal respiratory 
movements may be depressed by huge doses of mor- 
phine. A large dose of morphine also seems to inter- 
fere with uterine contractions.” From page 191, “No 
analgesia has been observed from apomorphine in the 
dog.” This statement is in direct contradiction with 
our clinical experience with this drug. 

The emetic action of morphine as a preanesthetic 
for surgery is most desirable. It is amazing the for- 
eign objects, food, and extraneous material a presur- 
gical patient will vomit. I recall a 2-month-old Great 
Dane pup which was brought to us for an ear-trim. 
After a preanesthetic dose of morphine, he vomited 
a pair of elbow-length ladies’ gloves. I still shudder 
when I think of the consequences that could have 
resulted, had not this pup vomited that pair of gloves. 

From “Practical Veterinary Pharmacology, Mate- 
ria Medica and Therapeutics” by Milks, sixth edi- 
tion, pages 276 and 277: “Some authors claim that 
the change in color is not detrimental to the drug. 
... “Small doses are said to be sedative and hyp- 
notic but not narcotic.” . . . “Small doses have no 
effect on circulatory system.” ... “Small doses do 
not affect respiration.” . . . “To make a permanent 
solution for injection: 

Apomorphine Hydrochloride 

Solve in Aquae Dist. ............ 20.0 
Ad Acidi Hydrochloridi 

M. Ft.Sol. This is 1 per cent solution.” 

In our experience, this concentration is too high. 
We add a 0.1 gr. tablet of apomorphine to 30 cc. of 
distilled water to make 1/300 gr. of apomorphine per 
cubic centimeter. 


Still quoting, page 277: “When the vomiting cen- 
ter is depressed by morphine, barbitol, chloroform, 
etc., there is no vomiting from apomorphine. 

From “Materia Medica and Therapeutics” by Wil- 
cox, eighth edition, page 593: “It has been claimed 
that when given hypodermically at bedtime, in small 
doses, sleep, closely approaching the normal, ensues. 
For this purpose it has been employed in acute al- 
coholism and especially delirium tremens.” 

It appears that some research could be done on 
the uses of apomorphine and the different effects re- 
sulting from varied dosages and concentrations; the 
stability of the drug in solution; and its effect when 
administered in conjunction with other anesthetics, 
narcotics, and hypnotics. 

I am well pleased with apomorphine as used in 
our practice. However, any deviation from the meth- 
od as outlined, could be dangerous. 

s/J. Micupa, D.v.M. 
Phoenix. Arizona 


March 29, 1960 
Dear Sir: 

Because of its relationship to your March 1, 1969, 
J.AV.M.A. editorial on penicillin in milk, I am 
sending you this excerpt from a letter I wrote to 
AVMA President Dr. S. F. Scheidy. This letter 
concerned antibiotic regulations and 
milk in Denmark. 

“In Denmark, addition of antibiotics to feed 
for young, growing animals is only permitted (ac- 
cording to law) in certain definite amounts and is 
only to be sold premixed in ready-made packages. 
On the outside of the packages, there must be a 
detailed description of the contents and informa- 
tion about the ages of animals for which the feed 
is recommended. Advertising any eventual effect 
of the antibiotics against any disease is prohibited. 

“Apart from the above, antibiotics can only be 
applied by or prescribed for animals by veterinar- 
ians. Intramammary administration of antibiotics 
must be applied by a veterinarian in person. Suit- 
able preparations for intramammary use are not 
available on prescriptions for administration by 
farmers. 

“After intramammary treatment with antibiotics, 
it is the duty of the veterinarian: 

1) To instruct the farmer how long he has to 
withhold milk from market. This time will vary 
with different preparations. 

2) To label the buckets containing the milk 
from the rest of the herd, thereby allowing the 
creamery the opportunity to test this milk. 

3) To send messages to the creamery every 
day, stating how many cows have been treated 
and on which farms. 

“These rules are going to be revised in the near 
future, and the new law will probably contain de- 
tailed regulations concerning: 

1) How long the milk has to be withheld from 
market after intramammary treatment with specific 
rules for each sort of preparation. 

2) Specific rules for retaining milk of cows 
which have had antibiotic treatment for any rea- 
son; for example, retained placenta.” 

s/Mocens G. Stmesen 
Department of Animal Husbandry 
University of California 


Davis, Calif. 
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MERCK & CO., Inc. 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


.Hydeltrone —T.B.A. helps reverse the pathological process! 


Intramuscular in the treatment of: bovine 
KETOSIS. 


Stress associated with: RETAINED PLACENTA, 
obstinate Mitk Fever, Grass Tetany and Sur- 


GERY, LAMINITIS Or FEED Founper in cattle and. 


horses; canine and feline Dermatotosic Dis- 
ORDERS, nonspecific LAMENESS, ARTHRITIS, 
SPONDYLITIS, VERTEBRAL Disc SYNDROME, SUM- 
MER Eczema, Atopecia, Otitis (with topical or 
systemic antibiotic treatment). 

Stress conditions associated with Systemic 
INFECTIONS (with appropriate antibacterial 
therapy) and Trauma. 


Intrasynovial in the treatment of: RHEuma- 
TOID ARTHRITIS, SPRAINS, Bursitis (Wind Puffs, 


Road Puffs, Carpitis, Sore Knees, Thorough- 
pin, etc.). 


Inflammation of articulations following 
TRAUMA or SURGICAL MANIPULATION. 


MERCK CO., INC. 
@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., 
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Prolonged action—local or systemic—re- 
duces need for short-interval repeat therapy. 


Prompt, striking relief of symptoms [com- 
plete or conspicuous reduction in joint pain 
in 12-24 hours]. 


Siow solubility minimizes systemic effects 
...anti-inflammatory action is entirely local 
when given by intrasynovial injection. 


PACKAGE INFORMATION: 
No. 55491—Suspension 
T.B.A. (20 mg./cc. of prednisolone ter- 
tiary-butylacetate) in 5 cc. multiple-— 
dose vials. Sold to veterinarians only. 


DELTRONE 


(PREDNISOLONE BUTYLACETATE) 


INC. FOR ITS BRAND OF PREDNISOLONE TERTIARY-BUTYLACETATE, 


Ask Your Distributor or Merck Representative 
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New Self-Employed Tax 
Deferment Plan Submitted 


Robert A. Forsythe Named 
for DHEW Post 


NEW BILLS 


Federal Aid for Veterinary 
Education 


Importation of Scientific 
Equipment 


Pesticide Use for Biologic 
Controls 


FROM THE AVMA WASHINGTON OFFICE 


J. A. McCaliam, VMD 
Brig. Gen. USA (Ret.) 


mi 


House Commerce Committee continued hearings relating to 
color additives April 5, 6, on H.R. 7624, S. 2197. A scien- 
tific panel, requested by the Committee and selected by 
National Research Council, NAS, presented their views, 
particularly on the Delaney provisions (see JOURNAL Oct. 
1, 1959, adv. p. 22). 


Treasury department has submitted a supplemental report 
to Senate Finance Committee on H.R. 10, tax deferment 
for self-employed persons. It includes discussion of an 
approach which would grant self-employed individuals 
treatment comparable to that received by employees cov- 
ered by qualified pension plans. Senate Finance Committee 


will meet late April or early May to study suggestions. 33 


Senate, April 14, confirmed nomination of Robert A. 
Forsythe of Minnesota, for Assi Assistant Secretary, DHEW. 


Sen. Humphrey (D. Minn.), introduced S. 3391, to authorize 
a 10-year program of federal grants to help finance vet- 
erinary medical educational facilities. The Senator, when 
introducing the legislation, told the Senate (Congressional 
Record, Apr. 20, 1960), ‘‘This Bill arises out of recognition 
of the increasing significance of veterinary medical edu- 
cation and of the inadequacy of existing facilities."’ 


H.R. 11573, Rep. Ikard (D. Texas) to provide duty-free 
importation of scientific equipment for educational or re- 
search purposes. 


H.R. 11502, Rep. Wolf (D. lowa), provides for advance 
consultation with Fish and Wildlife Service and state agen- 
cies before any federal program is started that involves 
use of pesticides or other chemicals designed for mass 
biologic controls. 
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Produced for and 
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CLEANS 
EARS 


Only 1 dropperful of a safe, new drug now offers 
greater success in ear diagnosis and therapy. Called 
‘SEBUMSOL, it provides deep penetration of waxy 
deposits and thoroughly cleans the ear canal without 
irritation. 

Excessive earwax is not only a hindrance to aural 
examination but presents a physical barrier to thera- 
peutic agents as well. A cerumen plug can be respon- 
sible for otitis externa, itching and pain. 
‘SEBUMSOL’ is a natural product, actually related 
to components of normal sebum. It is completely 
miscible with cerumen as well as other oils, fats and 
waxes of the skin. 

Easily applied once or twice daily in each ear, 
‘SEBUMSOL’ penetrates deeply into hair follicles 


and cerumenous glands to remove excess or im- 
pacted wax. Cleans better because it mixes so freely 
with sebaceous and cerumenous secretions. Loosens 
and dissolves hard, deep-seated wax and fatty de- 
posits; floats them to the surface where they can be 
quickly and easily wiped away. 


Once the ear canal is effectively cleaned with 
‘SEBUMSOL’ healing frequently occurs promptly 
when used in the treatment of mild otitis externa. 
In the event supplementary therapy is required it 
can be instituted more effectively because of a 
clean ear. 


Traditional cleansing procedures employ foreign 
materials that attempt to perform by chemical or 
mechanical action. ‘SEBUMSOL’ relies entirely on 
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its natural physical action for its therapeutic ac- 
tivity. Non-irritating, non-allergenic, non-anaphy- 
lactic. No residue. No hair discoloration. 
Completely safe. 


INDICATIONS: 
(1) Removes excess or impacted earwax. 


(2) As a pre-treatment. Removes “cerumen bar- 
rier.” Enhances effectiveness of any additional 
therapeutic measures. 


(3) Cleans the ears; facilitates aural examination 
and diagnosis. 


(4) Relieves otitis externa, itching and pain, due 
to excessive cerumen. 


¥ 
000 WI 


anesthetics 
or 
instruments 


Complements but does not complicate any 
additional therapy which may be required. 


SUPPLY: ‘SEBUMSOL’ is available in 1 fi. oz. 
dropper bottles with dispensing label; also pint 
bottles for hospital use. Low priced for routine use. 


Write for samples and literature. 
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266 South Dean St. Englewood, New Jersey 
“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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CONCENTRATED 


ECONOMICAL 
Ready instantly —and dogs love it! 


NATURAL 


DOG MEAL 


You save *20 on every ton! 


no coupons to send in! no courtesy cards! 
clubs to join! no red tape! 


Just buy Kasco and enjoy a 50¢ saving on every 50 lb. package 


BEST FOODS DIVISION of Corn Products Company, New York, N. Y. = 


50 
> NET WT. LBS. MEAL > 
LBS. 
y 
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performance... 


he champion bull reflects 

lective breeding and 
handling for consistent, 
prize-winning performance 
in the show ring that 
cannot be equalled by 
animals of poor or__ 
inferior stock. s=@-*. 
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_ the execution of an action 
_ with skill achieved through 
 eareful planning 

_ and based on knowledge 
and experience. 
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-AZIUM reflects the knowledge 
and experience of Schering 
research scientists for 
performance in clinical practice 
that can be approximated 

but not equalled by other 
corticosteroids. 
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AzIuM exhibits a significantly increased 

anti-inflammatory activity that allows 

the use of therapeutic dosages as low as % 

1/20 those of the prednisteroids at a cost: 


per treatment as low as 1/2 that of 


prednisone. The extremely low dosages 

necessary with AZIUM permits greater 
dosage flexibility and specificity of dosage 7 
forms for both large and small animals. 

AZIUM BOLUSES—the first corticosteroid in 

bolus form for oral therapy in large animals 

—are highly effective in the treatment of 

arthritis and other inflammatory conditions: 

and as supportive therapy in respiratory, 4 ‘wee 

traumatic and stress conditions. AZIUM 

BOLUSES afford greater economy in the 

treatment of large animals by effecting a 

therapeutic response with once-a-day 

administration of doses as low as 5 mg. 

and by eliminating the necessity of injection — 

ther most ¢ 7 
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performance 


in corticosteroid therapy... 
tablets 


boluses 


DOSAGE: The dosage of AZIUM must be individualized according to the severity of the condition, 
anticipated duration of therapy, tolerance to the steroid and the response obtained. 
\BLETS AQUEOUS SUSPENSION BOLUSES 

pocs: Initial: 0.25 to BOVINE KETOSIS—5 to 20 mg. Horses—5 or 10 mg. (1 or 2 
1.25 mg. daily (1 to 5 intramuscularly (dose may be boluses) daily in single or © 
AziuM Tablets). repeated if necessary). divided doses. 
Maintenance: 0.125 to INFLAMMATORY CONDITIONS: Cattle—5 or 10 mg. (1 or 2 
0.25 mg. daily (4tol | Cattle and Horses—5 to 20 mg. _ boluses) the first day; 
AziuM Tablet). by deep intramuscular thereafter, 5 mg. (1 bolus) 
cATS: Initial: 0.125 to injection (dose may be daily as required. 
0.5 mg. daily (14 to 2 repeated if necessary). 
AziuM Tablets). Dogs—0.25 to 1.0 mg. 
Maintenance: Reduce initial intramuscularly for 3 to 5 days 
dosage gradually at rate of or until a response is noted, 
0.125 mg. (1% tablet) until then 0.25 to 0.5 mg. orally 
daily maintenance level per day as maintenance dosage. 
is reached. - Cats—0.125 to 0.5 mg. 

intramuscularly for 3 to 5 days 

or until a response is noted, 

then 0.125 to 0.25 mg. orally 

per day as maintenance 

dosage. 


PACKAGING 
Azium Tablets, 0.25 mg., bottles of 100 and 1000. 
um Aqueous Suspension, 0.5 mg./cc., 10 ec. vial, box of 6; 
100 ce. vial, boxes of 1 and 6; 
2 mg./ec., 5 ec. vial, box of 6. 
Azium Boluses, 5 mg., scored, boxes of 30 and 100. 


Az 


7 a: Further information about Azium can be obtained from 


Schetiing your Schering Professional Representative. 
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OO SCHERING CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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= New Features 
Now Make WETRO, vour Best 


Buy for Field Practice! 


vv Slide-Out Trays! 
yr Pull-Out Drawers! 


yr Dustproof, Moisture- 
proof Compartments! 


yy Easy-Access Built-In 
Refrigerator! 


yx Balanced Heat in The New Advanced Design VETRO Body by cage 

takes you into the field, ready for instant action the — 

moment you arrive. Drugs, solutions, instruments are at’ ; 
your fingertips in heated, lighted compartments—dust- 
Fully Enclosed Rear proof, weatherproof, safe from pilferers and meddlers. 
Compartment! Built-in refrigerator carries perishables. Built-in sink with 
hot water supply for field wash-up and operating. Effi- 
se Improved Hot cient, good-looking, economical! Mounts on any 2-ton 
or %-ton chassis—total initial cost no more than your 
present car — net costs in depreciation and repairs a 


whole lot less. 
vy... plus many other Am 
field-tested, field- READING BODY WORKS, INC. caret ame 
proved featu res! 420 Gregg Avenue, Reading, Pa. Wop 
Please send full details on new Advanced 
Design VetTRO Body, without obligation. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


All Compartments! 


Water Supply! 


Write for new 
illustrated 
brochure and 
name of nearby 
distributor 
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New, from HAVER-LOCKHART = 
SHELF-PACK BOTTLES 


To keep ahead of your constant need for more shelf space, Haver-Lockhart provides 


an innovation in packaging—the SHELF-PACK BOTTLE. 
Its rectangular shape conserves shelf area and permits more front row stacking. 


See for yourself how much shelf space is gained with the slim SHELF-PACK bottles 
above. Six of them in 3 inches less space than old style bottles. You get 17% more 


shelf space with SHELF-PACK bottles. 


SHELF-PACK is another example of Haver-Lockhart’s emphasis on new packaging 
development—designed for your convenience. 


Haver-Lockhart Laboratories Kansas City, Missouri 
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Ice cream flavored supplement 


New VITA WAFERS 


Pets of all ages really go for this new 
vitamin-mineral supplement and why 
shouldn’t they?—Vita Wafers taste and 
smell like ice cream. 

Vita Wafers not only taste good—they’re 
formulated to prevent and treat vitamin 
deficiencies, aid growth of pups and 
kittens, help maintain vigor and speed 
convalescence after surgery or illness. 
Vita Wafers contain (in balanced pro- 
portions) vitamins, trace elements, and 
essential unsaturated fatty acids. 

Vita Wafers, packed in cartons of 12, 
only 1.38 each. 


Contains: (in balanced proportions) these 
vitamins, trace elements and essential un 
saturated fatty acids. See formula right: 


1,000 USP units 
200 USP units 
Vitamin E.. n 2 International units 
1 mg. 
Vitamin Be 
Vitamin Biz 
Niacin 
Folic Acid 


10 mg. et 


Magnesium. 
Manganese 
Potassium 
Linoleic- 
Linolenic acids 50 mg. 
(in Dicalcium phosphate-Protein base) — 
Supplied: 
Dispensing bottle of 30 wafers; cartons of 12.30 


HAVER-LOCKHART 
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When the Chips are Down... 


What counts most, next 
to your professional skill? 


Next in importance to your 
own knowledge and experi- 
ence, there is no substitute for 
the quality products of Amer- 
ica’s pharmaceutical industry. 
In hog cholera vaccines, for 
example, you have your choice 
of many fine immunizing 
agents. Haver-Lockhart, of 
course, sells every type made. 
That’s part of our obligation 
to the veterinary profession. 


But among those we sell, 
there is one that we believe 
is pre-eminent: Alocine. End 
product of more than 30 


years’ continuous research, 
Alocine is the vaccine “made 

in bottles, not in animals”— 

so it’s virtually free of vari- 
abilities in the host. pe 
Alocine reconstitutes fastest 
of all hog cholera vaccines— 
one-step solubility, in fact. 

with a double-ended needle. 
Alocine is never—never—sold 

to your clients at the corner 

drug store, under any label 

And Alocine delivers immu- 

nity you can count on, when 

the chips are down. 
Haver-Lockhart 

Laboratories j 

Kansas City, Missouri. 


HAVER-LOCKHART 


LABORATORIES 


a takes the suspense out of hog cholera immunizing 
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Anti-mating 
repellent 


“NtO! Keeps male dogs away 
from bitches even during peak 
of estrus. In scores of tests on 
show dogs, hunters, and house- 
hold pets, N!O! has given in- 
disputable evidence of effec- 
tiveness. N!O! is supplied in 
convenient aerosol cans. 12— 


51% 0z.; only $1.24 each. 


Insecticide-repellent 
—deodorant spray 


PARA 
BOMB M 


An insecticide-repellent spray 
for fleas, lice, and ticks on 
dogs and cats. Use it as a de- 
odorant against dog odor. Para 


Bomb M is supplied in 6 oz. 
and 12 oz. aerosol cans. ]2— _ 
6 oz., 78c each. 12—12 oz.; | 
$1.09 each. 


Haver-Lockhart Laboratories / Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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a planned, complete-cyclic feeding program. 


Too few hog breeders realize that anemia, 
scours, rickets, parasites, TGE, erysipelas and 
other pig-killers are directly or indirectly caused 


by poor nutrition before the pig is farrowed. 


Weak baby pigs are easy targets for disease — 
and are also the most frequently lost by the sow 
laying on them 

Clearly, your clients should know that the 
easiest and cheapest method of keeping pig 
_ losses low is by proper sow nutrition, even before 
breeding. Tell them how RIBAD Il and CON-O- 
Mineral fortify pre-breeding rations by furnishing 


ample Vitamin A plus a balance of other essential 
nutrients. Then, during the gestation and lactation 
periods, when Vitamin A requirements go up 
five- and ten-fold, CON-O-Mineral and RIBAD I! 
keep sows in the best condition to develop 
strong, disease-resistant pigs. This means more 
pigs weaned...and at better weights. 

Get the full story of better profits through 
better nutrition in the all-new VpC LIVESTOCK 
FEED BOOK ~— facts and formulas for both the 
veterinarian and his client. Write for your free 
copies now! 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. 


RIBAD...Via-Z-Mineral... 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
VeC Dog Food Supplement 
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new... ~~ from Carnation 


_ An all new FRISKIES MEA 


. 


unmatched for palatability...convenience...nutrition! 


For many years Friskies Meal has stood for There's no sticking to bowl—never a messy 
a the finest in a dry dog food. Now a great _— cleanup after feeding. 
_ New Friskies Meal has been developed... 
finer even than the Friskies Meal you may 
already know! 


Complete, balanced formula! As 
always, Friskies Meal is complete with every 
_ vitamin, mineral and other nutrient dogs 
— Great new palatability! Rich in pure are known to need. In addition, new Friskies 
meat meal combined with exclusive new Meal is high in digestibility. 
Friskies Flavor Flakes, new Friskies Meal 
offers outstanding palatability. Pure meat 
meal is hearty with the meaty taste and 
aroma dogs love; new Flavor Flakes bring 
to Friskies Meal the natural flavor heart of 
natural grains —corn, wheat, oats and 
barley. Tests have proved conclusively that 
the palatability of new Friskies Meal is 
superior to other leading dog foods. 


Recommend new Friskies Meal today. It's 
everything dog owners could want in a dog 
food — just what 

you'd expect from 


Meal mixes as a dry dog food should— 
instantly... completely—without 
-Caking or mushing—ever! 


For variety... suggest Canned Friskies—hearty with meaty-rich flavor-and 
Friskies Cubes—entirely new kind of dog food so palatable it can be fed dry. Neen 
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Make sure this little pig goes to market! 


As more and more farmers turn to the efficiency 
of confinement raising of swine on concrete or 
frozen ground, the problem of swine anemia be- 
comes greater and greater. The very method, in 
a sense, carries its own curse . . because the 
nger wallow in the earth this source of 

iron is lost to them. 

The AO Hb Meter is 

the only convenient 

way to accurately 

diagnose iron defi- 

ciency anemia before 

the acute stage is reached. Early recognition is 
important as acutely affected pigs often will not 


fully recover even though iron 1s administered. 
The AO Hb Meter is small enough to fit in your 
pocket .. you can use it on the spot, in the field. 
Results are laboratory accurate and the entire 
procedure takes less than 3 minutes. The hemo- 
globin concentration 1s read directly from a scale 
on the side of the instrument. Results are shown 
in grams of hemoglobin per 100 ml. of blood. 

A reprint of a professionally written paper cover- 
ing the problems of swine anemia is yours for the 
asking. It details a method of sampling, a work- 
able schedule of sampling and how to make a 
representative selection from a herd. For your 


copy mail the coupon below. at 


O Please send paper ‘Hemoglobin Determination in Swine 
Anemia, a Practical Method”’. 


0 Please send complete information on the AO Spencer 


SPENCER Company Name__ 
| 


| Address 
| INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


City Zone 


IN CANADA write — American Optical Company Canada Ltd., Box 40, Terminal A, Toronto, Ontario 
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New URISED Bolus for rapid relief of 


urinary infections in large animals 
Relieves many urinary disorders— 


attacks both smooth muscle spasms 
1a and urinary tract infections! 


Check these outstanding advantages: 


e Designed specifically for large animals 


Attacks both gram-negative and gram- 
\ positive organisms all along the urinary 
tract 


e Provides rapid relief of pain 
«Often relieves urinary stasis 
URISED’ VETERINARY ss Minimum need for bacteriologic studies 
ideal for small animals, too! « Safe—even for long-term use 


Indicated in all urinary Infections—Calculi e Convenient dosage form 
—Nephritis—Cystitis—Urethral Spasm—Pye- 
litis—Prostatitis—Urinary Retention—Dysuria » Economical 


Each Urised Bolus contains: Atropine Sulfate, 0.01 gr.; 
Hyoscyamine, 0.01 gr.; Gelsemium, Methenamine, Salol, 
Cats—One tablet Urised Veterinary three Benzoic Acid, Methylene Blue. 


me daily. —_— 4 di Dosage: For large animals, one to two Urised Boluses 
osage may be adjusted according to con- twice daily—for sheep and calves, one Urised Bolus twice 


dition treated and effect desired. For long-term 
therapy, dosage may be decreased gradually daily, or as required for maximum therapeutic effect. 


to one tablet daily or as required. Supplied: Bottles of 100 Boluses. 
Sold Only To Graduate Veterinarians 


‘ORDER 
TODAY 


USE THIS 
CONVENIENT 
DIRECT ORDER 
CARD 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 9170, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHICAGO PHARMACAL COMPANY 


5547 N. Ravenswood Ave. 


ptow CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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Invigorate 
Ole Sniffer” 


CANITONE™ IMPROVES DOGS’ 
GENERAL WELL-BEING... 


Canitone corrects specific deficiencies, helps : 


e increase appetite and establish e improve appearance of coat 
sense of well-being e protect against osteoporosis 
« hasten post-operative con- * promote better muscle tone 
valescence e prolong period of activity, use- 
increase endurance and relieve ful life 
fatigue, lassitude e prevent recurrent dermatitis 
« hasten recovery from stress, e prevent obesity 
trauma, infection 


EACH TABLET CONTAINS: Methy! Testosterone 1.0 mg.; 
Diethylstilbestrol 0.05 mg.; Thiamine Mononitrate 1.0 mg.; Thyroid 
16.2 mg.; Calcium Glycerophosphate 130.0 mg. 


Dosage: One or two tablets daily, depending on weight of ani- ~s 
mal. Give orally, with or without food. Maintenance dosage may 
be adjusted to individual requirements. 


Supplied: Bottles of 100 and 1000. 
SOLD ONLY TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 


Veterinary Division 


CHICAGO PHARMACAL CO. 

Send me at once: Quantity ORD FR 

100 Urised Veterinary Tablets @$ 1.50 


1000 Urised Veterinary Tablets 
100 Canitone Tablets Mee i USE THIS 


1000 Canitone Tablets 
CONVENIENT 
_ DIRECT ORDER| 
Address CARD 


Oy. 
HAVE YOU SPECIFIED QUANTITIES? 
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“This is a plastic, syringe con- 
taining 500 mg. in oil— 


00 mg. per cc. 


a 


suckling pigs. The formula is semi-solid; 


Sticks to the tongue, diminishing the pos- 
— sibility of a dose (1 cc.) running out of 


the mouth or being inspired into the 


__ Although developed for pigs, this is a 
handy way to get AUREOMYCIN into dogs, cats, 
calves, lambs and laboratory animals. 


For additional information ask your distributor 
Or Cyanamid representative. 


ae 


2 
id h tly added a PIGDOSER™ t 
 Cyanamid has recently added a 
its AUREOMYCIN® line 
ae The package and formula were developed for =. | | 
the oral administration of AUREOMYCIN to 
American Cyanamid Company — 


—ampatred fertility in cows 


a | ew, effective treatment jor 
a 


_asimple 2-step method with 


FURAC 


BRAND OF NITROFUF 


Solution Veterinary SQUEEJET® and Suppositories Veterinary es 


@ reduces services per conception 
shortens intervals between calvings 


Impaired fertility in cows, commonly accepted to result from non-specific genital in- 
fection, responds dramatically to the 2-step treatment method with FURACIN. In one 
3-year study involving treatment with FURACIN Suppositories Veterinary, of approxi- 
mately one-half of 530 “problem breeders”: “The average number of services per con- 
ception was 1.88 in the treated and 2.85 in the untreated cows. The average number 
of days between calvings was 385 in the treated and 447 in the untreated animals.’”! 


In a study with 85 subfertile dairy cows, 61.7% of 34 treated with an intra-uterine 
injection of FURACIN Solution Veterinary conceived at first service, while only 19.3% 
of 31 treated in an identical manner with 10% saline solution conceived at first service; 
40% of 20 non-treated controls conceived at first service.* Vier ee 


FurAcIn 2-Step Method for Impaired Fertility 


step 1. During estrus, instill, aseptically, the contents of 1 to 3 SQUEEJETS (30 to 
90 cc.) of FURACIN Solution Veterinary into the uterus by means of a uterine pipette. 


step 2. During the following 3 weeks, insert 1 FURACIN Suppository Veterinary 
into the anterior portion of the vagina 3 times each week on alternate days. 


The cow may then be bred during the next estrus. 


Supply: FuRACIN Solution Veterinary SQUEEJET (30 cc. each), 
boxes of 12; Furacin Suppositories Veterinary, boxes of 12. 


1.Vigue, R. F., et al.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 134:308 (April 1) 1968. 
2.Vigue, R. F.: Personal communication. : 


EAiON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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Active ingredient: 
Hexamethylened!s 
Inert ingredients 


A new look 
for an old friend 


Now, Fort Dodge’s widely-used 
scented disinfectant—in a handy rs 
1-pint plastic squeeze bottle. But, 

no change in the exclusive Nolvasan 

“‘S” formula—the same powerful 
bactericidal, virucidal and detergent 
properties, plus the fragrant scent 

which effectively masks odors. 

Equally adaptable to hospital 

use or for dispensing. 


Net 


FORT DODGE 


Fort Dodge, Iowa 


“Nolvasan” T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Made in U.S.A. arrangement with 
Imperial Industries Ltd. 
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Concentrations of 


Penicillin in 


of Cows Following Intramuscular Administratio 


- 


DIFFUSION OF penicillin from blood to milk 
has been studied by a number of investi- 
gators. No measurable amounts of peni- 
cillin were detected in milk of a normal 
cow given 500,000 units of this antibiotic 
intravenously. Up to 1,000,000 units of 
penicillin was administered intramuscularly 
to normal heifers and the drug was not de- 
tectable in the milk. Similar results were 
obtained by others? who stated that the 
lactating bovine udder is apparently non- 
permeable to penicillin. 

Measurable amounts of penicillin could 
be demonstrated in the milk of 2 cows fol- 
lowing subcutaneous administration.® One 
of these cows was given’ a total of 16,250,- 
000 units of amorphous penicillin sodium 
and the other cow 17,250,000 units of 

From the Department of Veterinary Science, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Published with the approval of the Director of the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment station as paper NS283. 


The authors appreciate the technical assistance of Miss 
A. Deneke. 


May 15, 1960 


OF THE 
AMERICAN VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


H. BLOBEL, D.v.M., PH.D. 
Cc. W. BURCH, D.v.M. 
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crystalline penicillin G sodium. In each 
case, the drug was administered at the rate 
of 5,000 units/lb. of body weight for the 
first dose and 2,500 units/lb. for 3 subse- 
quent doses at 6-hour intervals. 

Significant amounts of penicillin were 
detected in the milk of 4 cows when high 
blood levels were maintained by repeated 
intramuscular injections of 10,000,000 units 
of dibenzylamine penicillin G.? Two cows 
were given, intramuscularly, 5,000 units /Ib. 
of body weight of procaine penicillin G in 
aqueous suspension, and 1 cow was given 
the same dose of procaine penicillin G in 
oil. Penicillin could be detected in the milk 
for 3 days following injection of the aque- 
ous suspension and for 5 days after the ad- 
ministration of the oily suspension. 

These studies have been undertaken to 
obtain more information concerning con- 
centration and persistence of penicillin in 
the milk of cows following intramuscular 
administration of currently used doses of 
procaine penicillin G crystalline prepara- 
tions. 
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Fig. 1—Penicillin 
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b 3000 units per Ib of body weight 


injected intramuscularly with penicillin G 
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Materials and iis. Oh en of the base layer, 50 ml. of the 


Procaine penicillin G crystalline in aque- 
ous suspension was injected intramuscularly 
into 24 lactating cows: 9 Holstein-Friesians, 
7 Guernseys, 6 Brown Swiss, and 2 Jerseys. 

Procaine penicillin G in sesame oil with 
2 per cent aluminum monostearate was ad- 
ministered intramuscularly to the same 
cows 7 days later (after penicillin residues 
had completely dissipated following treat- 
ment with the aqueous preparation). 

Eight additional lactating cows (2 of 
each breed) served as controls. Bucket milk 
samples were collected from all 32 cows. 
Milking started at 5 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

Fresh milk samples were assayed for pen- 
icillin, employing the overnight cylinder- 
plate method as recommended by the Food 
and Drug Administration.* Rectangular Py- 
rex trays (19.0 by 30.5 em.) covered with 
aluminum foi] were used instead of Petri 
dishes. Approximately 150 ml. of the base 
agar was poured into a sterile tray, which 
was tilted to ensure even distribution of the 
agar and placed on a level surface. After 


seed agar containing the test organism 
Sarcina lutea (ATCC 9341) was added. 
The inoculated trays were used within 2 
or 3 hours. Sixty stainless steel cylinders, 
evenly spaced, were placed on each tray. 
The threshold sensitivity of the cylinder- 
plate method was approximately 0.0045 
units of penicillin per milliliter of milk. 

In all tests, penicillin was identified by 
the use of penicillinase. 


Duration and concentrations of penicil- 
lin in milk of cows following intramuscu- 
lar administration of 3,000 or 6,000 units 
of procaine penicillin G crystalline in 
aqueous suspension per pound of body 
weight are shown (fig. 1 a, b). At both 
dosage levels, penicillin could not be de- 
tected for more than 60 hours in the milk 
of any of the 24 cows injected with the 
antibiotic. The milk of some of these cows 
gave negative inhibition tests 36 hours 
after injection. 


J.A.V.M.A., Vol. 136, No. 10 
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When procaine penicillin G crystalline 
in sesame oil was administered intramus- 
cularly at dosages of 3,000 or 6,000 units/ 
Ib. of body weight, some of the 24 cows 
required up to 132 hours for the elimina- 
tion of significant concentrations of the 
antibiotic from the milk; others, only 36 
or 48 hours (fig. 2 a, b). Some correlation 
between milk production and_ penicillin 
levels was observed; generally, the anti- 
biotic persisted in the milk of low-produc- 
ing cows at higher concentrations for a 
longer period than in the milk of high 
producing cows 

No inhibitors could be found in the 
milk of the experimental animals before 
every trial or in the milk of the control 
these studies. 


Discussion 

The significance of penicillin in milk 
devolves chiefly around the question of its 
potentiality to cause allergic reactions, 
particularly in previously sensitized per- 
sons. To modern veterinary practice, pen- 
icillin is one of the indispensable drugs. 
Therefore, a need has developed for more 
explicit information regarding the time 
required for its elimination from the 
udder after administration by various 
routes. 

After intramuscular injections of pro- 
caine penicillin G crystalline in aqueous 
suspension in sesame oil, concentrations 
of the antibiotic differed from 1 cow to 
another. These variations, particularly in 
the case of the sesame oil preperation, 
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Fig. 2—Penicillin concentrations in milk of cows injected intramuscularly with penicillin G 
procaine crystalline in sesame oil. ; 
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could be related somewhat to milk produc- 
tion. The antibiotic persisted in the milk 
of low producing cows for a longer period 
than in the milk of high producing cows. 
Notable breed differences could not be 
observed. 

The cylinder-plate method, used for the 
assay of penicillin in these studies, has a 
sensitivity threshold of approximately 
0.0045 units/ml. of milk. Thus, it is con- 
siderably more sensitive than commonly 
used “screening procedures,” including 
the rapid disc assay method described by 
Arret and Kirshbaum! and the 2,3,5 - tri- 
phenyltetrazolium chloride (TTC) test of 
Neal and Calbert2 | 


Procaine penicillin G _ crystalline’ in 
aqueous suspension was administered in- 
tramuscularly to 24 cows at dosages of 
3,000 and 6,000 units/Ilb. of body weight, 
respectively. Measurable amounts of peni- 
cillin did not persist in the milk for more 
than 60 hours after injection. When 3,000 
or 6,000 units of procaine penicillin G 
crystalline in sesame oil was injected in- 
tramuscularly into 26 cows the antibiotic 
persisted in the milk from 36 to 132 hours 
at detectable levels. 
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Penicillin and Sulfonamides May Pe 


Longer than 72 Hours 


A recent Ohio study showed that cows receiving 114 to 3 mil- 
lion units of penicillin intramuscularly shed detectable amounts 
of penicillin in milk for as long as 84 hours. A cow which was 
given 100,000 units in each of its 4 quarters shed detectable 
amounts of penicillin in her milk for as long as 132 hours. A 
cow that was given 150,000 units infused into only the right 
front and right rear quarters shed detectable amounts of peni- 
cillin in all 4 quarters as long as 84 hours. Sulfonamides have 
been demonstrated in milk for as long as 89 hours after oral 
administration of the drug.—Anim. Dis. Trends, 8, (1960): 3. 
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THERE ARE more than 200 infectious, com- 

municable diseases of animals. Almost half 

are known to be transmissible from ani- 

mal to man.® In recognition of the fact 

that human health is inextricably related 


to health of animals, the viruses could be 

considered as the least explored agents of 

investigation 
4 


in veterinary public health. 


ial 


Eastern Equine Encephalomyelitis in Maryland 


The recent epizootic of eastern equine en- 
cephalomyelitis (EEE) during the fall of 
1959 in Maryland’s eastern shore area 
greatly alarmed public health authorities 
there. Fifteen to 20 cases in horses were 
reported from September 13 to October 15. 
The EEE virus was isolated from brain 
tissue of 2 horses. Serologic studies of 
horse serums, using both hemagglutina- 
tion-inhibition and serum-neutralization 
tests indicated the prevalence of EEE. In 
addition to horses, EEE virus has been 
isolated from sparrows and_ chukkars 
caught near Laurel, Md.? Although EEE 
is no longer a major threat to horses, its 
persistence in horses and wild birds per- 
petrates it as a potential public health 
problem. 


From the Biological Research Division, Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


Part of this papec was presented at the 95th annual 
AVMA convention, Philadelphia, August, 1958, and at the 
86th annual meeting of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo., October, 1958. 
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Distemper Relationship 


During the past few years, reports from 
various laboratories have indicated the an- 
tigenic similarities of human measles and 
canine distemper viruses. An epidemic of 
respiratory disease (primary pneumonitis) 
in newborn infants and young children was 
reported.? Later, serologic and pathologic 
studies suggested a possible relationship to 
canine distemper virus (CDV).? The pres- 
ence of neutralizing substance for CDV in 
human gamma globulin and in some sam- 
ples of human serums was reported. Fail- 
ure to demonstrate any neutralizing titer 
from serum samples of normal, premature 
infants was reported.%? Further reports* 
have confirmed these findings and also in- 
dicated that the neutralizing substance is 
transmitted via the placenta from the 
mother to the newborn infant. The anti- 
body substance disappeared at the end of 
6 months and reappeared in almost 100 per 
cent of the serums of adults in human pop- 
ulations between the second and tenth 
years. Recent studies in Sweden’ further 
supported such results—11 of 14 measles 
patients gave a fourfold rise of CDV neu- 
tralizing titer from the acute to the conva- 
lescent phase. 

With the aid of tissue-culture methods, 
the Edmonston strain of measles virus 
grown in tissue culture was neutralized by 
distemper antiserum prepared in ferrets, 
using both egg-adapted and mouse-adapted 
strains of CDV. None of normal, control fer- 
ret serums showed any neutralization of 
measles virus.’ Although canine distemper 
and measles seemed to be antigenically re- 
lated, it would appear that they are 2 dis- 
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tinct entities caused by well-recognized re 
spiratory viruses in their respective hosts 
— dog and man. 

The measles virus is readily grown in 
various monolayer cells in tissue culture. 
Canine distemper virus has been success- 
fully adapted to dog kidney tissue-culture 
preparations'® and also to dog testicular 
cells in tissue culture.’® 

Recently, a vaccination trial was con- 
ducted in a state hospital in California. A 
threefold reduction in the attack rate of 
measles was observed in subjects receiving 
distemper vaccine, when compared with 3 
control groups. Further field trials may 
prove that canine distemper vaccine is use- 
ful in the prevention of measles in man. 


Hemadsorption Type 2 and Sendai Virus 
Relationship 


With the aid of the hemadsorption (HA) 
technique,”? 2 viruses, HA type 1 and HA 
type 2, were isolated in tissue culture from 
children with respiratory illness.°® 

Sendai virus was first isolated in Japan 
from an epidemic of pneumonitis in in- 
fants.12 The illness caused by this virus in 
human beings resembles an influenza-like 
illness in adults and may result in severe 
and often fatal pneumonitis or in an 
aseptic meningitis syndrome in infants and 
children. To signify the role of animals 
from the standpoint of epizootiology, Sen- 
dai virus has been recovered by chicken 
embryo inoculation from the samples col- 
lected from swine manifesting influenza- 
like illness. When the virus was given to a 
group of susceptible swine, it produced a 
respiratory illness with the signs of pul- 
monary edema, hemorrhage, and respira- 
tory distress. Other than from man and 
swine, Sendai virus has also been isolated 
from normal mice.? 

Like influenza A, B, and C viruses, 
Sendai virus grows well in embryonating 
eggs following amniotic inoculation’? and 
also shares a common antigen or antigens 
with the “myxo” group of viruses. On the 
other hand, the virus was antigenically 
distinct from other viruses; therefore, it 
was suggested that the virus be called in- 
fluenza D of man. A recent serologic survey 
indicates that HA type 2 is closely related 
to Sendai virus. Therefore, the Virus Sub- 
committee of the International Nomencla- 


ture Committee classified the HA type 2 and 
Sendai viruses as myxovirus, para-influenza 
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Hemadsorption Virus Type 1 of Man and Para- 
Influenza Type Ill Virus of Cattle 


Type 1 HA virus was isolated from 35 
children, 27 of whom were exposed to a 
febrile respiratory disease in a nursery, 
and the remainder had pharyngitis, bron- 
chiolitis, and pneumonia.’ Further studies 
with 117 paired serums obtained from chil- 
dren hospitalized with severe febrile re- 
spiratory illness during the winters of 1957 
and 1958 indicated that 28 per cent of these 
paired serums showed serologic evidence of 
both HA types 1 and 2 viruses. Type 1 was 
found to be significantly more prevalent 
among the nursery children.® 

Like HA type 1 virus, a myxovirus has 
been recently isolated from young cattle 
with shipping 

The virus grows successfully in bovine, 
porcine, and monkey kidney tissue cultures, 
producing cytopathic changes in the cells. 
Serologic studies were made for para- 
influenza III virus antibodies in 191 paired 
serum samples from calves, with and with- 
out clinical shipping fever. A significant 
rise in antibody titer was observed in 68.6 
per cent (131 calves) of the animals.’! The 
widespread incidence of the virus in the 
cattle population was also detected by tests 
of serum samples collected throughout the 
year from calves being raised on isolated 
farms in areas surrounding Kansas City.*° 
Both the viruses were found to be sero- 
logically identical when compared by the 
complement-fixation, serum-neutralization, 
and hemadsorption tests.1 The significant 
role of these viruses in man and cattle 
should be considered from the standpoint 
of public health epidemiology particularly, 
since both viruses are involved in respira- 
tory illness in their respective hosts. 


The Role of Cattle in Poliomyelitis in Man 


The role of animals as reservoirs or 
healthy carriers of viruses has received 
more attention since it was found that the 
serums from 150 normal, healthy cows on 
4 farms contained neutralizing antibodies 
against types 1, 2, and 3 polio viruses.® 
Later, neutralizing substances for types 4 
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and 5 of Coxsackie B viruses were also de- 
tected in cattle serums. 

Type 1 polio virus was isolated from the 
fecal sample of a 4-week-old calf, and the 
presence of type 1 antibodies in this animal 
serum was demonstrated at the time of 
virus isolation.?® 


The Role of Animals as Healthy Reservoirs of 
Adenoviruses of Man 

Neutralizing substances in bovine serums 
for adenoviruses were demonstrated when 
the bovine serum used in the maintenance 
medium inhibited propagation of type 3 
adenovirus in HeLa cells tissue culture. 
Later, it was found that types 4 and 7 
adenovirus also were inhibited to a great 
extent, and types 2 and 6 were least af- 
fected by the serum.?° 

In preliminary studies, the antibody re- 
sponse for adenovirus types 2 and 3 was 
observed in healthy farm dogs. 

This group of adenoviruses is considered 
one of the most important viruses causing 
acute respiratory illnesses of man, particu- 
larly during times of war. These infections 
presented a serious medical problem to the 
armed services’? during World War II 
(1942-1945). It was estimated that more 
than the equivalent strength of one army 
division was absent from duty every day 
of the war because of common respiratory 
diseases. These illnesses are prevalent dur- 
ing the winter months; furthermore, the 
disease is confined almost entirely to re- 
cruits during their first 2 months in the 
service and is far less common among 
“seasoned” troops who have completed their 
basic training and have become adjusted to 
military life. 

The viruses are prevalent in the civilian 
population, also. More than 20 serotypes 
have been isolated from man; types 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, and 7 are prevalent in both civilian 
and military populations. Type 8 virus 
which causes epidemic keratoconjunctivitis 
in man is prevalent in Japan, but not in 
the United States. 

Experimental pathogenesis studies re- 
ported here indicate the possible role of 
dogs as reservoirs of infection and in 
transmission of adenoviruses, types 2, 3, 
4, and 7 from dogs to dogs and to man. 


Materials and Methods 
Adenoviruses types 2, 3, 4, and 7 were 
grown in HeLa cells and their titers were 


as follows: type 2, 10° t.c.d.,, per milliliter ; 
type 3, 10‘ t.c.d.,, per milliliter; type 4, 
10*-5 t.c.d.;, per milliliter; and type 7, 10* 
t.c.d.;, per milliliter. 

Normal, healthy dogs, 4 to 6 months old, 
were selected, and blood samples were taken 
to determine previous exposure to adeno- 
viruses prior to experimental use. The dogs 
were kept in isolation units for 2 weeks for 
further observation. Later, the dogs were 
allotted to groups, and the throat of each 
individual was swabbed with 100 t.c.d.55 
of adenoviruses. The dogs were identified 
and infected with each type separately and 
were kept for observation in separate iso- 
lation rooms (table 1). Body temperatures 
were taken and blood counts were made on 
these animals throughout the experiment. 
The pre- and postexposure samples, such as 
blood, saliva, and fecal materials, of the 
dogs were collected in tubes containing 1 
ml. of phosphate buffered saline with peni- 
cillin, streptomycin, and nystatin, and were 
stored at —20 C. 

HeLa cells are known to be the most 
suitable and practical for use in the labora- 
tory for isolation of certain viruses for se- 
rologic purposes. For this work, HeLa cells 
were grown in tubes containing the growth 
medium 199, with added antibiotics and 20 
per cent horse serum. When the monolayer 
sheet of cells was formed, the growth me- 
dium was removed, and 1 ml. of mainte- 
nance medium (medium 199 and 0.5% lac- 
talbumin hydrolysate) was added to each 
tube. 

The samples for isolation studies were 
centrifuged at 1,500 r.p.m. for 10 minutes, 
and 0.2 ml. inoculum (supernatant fluid of 
the samples) was inoculated into each tube. 
Three tubes of HeLa cells were used for 
each sample in the preliminary isolation 
studies. The inoculated cells were kept in 
the 37 C. incubator for 4 to 6 hours and 
the medium was then removed from the 
cells. One milliliter of new maintenance 
medium was added to each type in order to 
prevent toxic reactions caused by the inocu- 
lated materials and to prevent nonspecific 
degeneration of HeLa cells during the 
period of observation. When characteristic 
cytopathic (CP) changes in HeLa cells in 
the first passage were observed, aliquots of 
the culture were transferred to tubes of 
HeLa cells for the second passage. The 
characteristic cP effect in HeLa cells of the 
second passage provided evidence of posi- 
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tive virus isolation. In cases where virus 
was isolated from the samples, serum- 
neutralization (SN) tests followed using 
type-specific rabbit antiserums to identify 
the virus. The presence of antibodies in the 
serum samples (0.1 ml. of 1:10 dilution) 
was also determined by SN test, using 100 
t.c.d.;, of adenoviruses. 
ag 
Results and Discussion 

Adenovirus types 2, 3, 4, and 7 were 
isolated in HeLa cells from the experimen- 
tally infected dogs and from some of the 
contact control animals (table 1). During 
the viremic stage, the virus was readily 
isolated from blood samples of the dogs 
within 24 to 96 hours following experimen- 
tal infection. Virus was isolated from the 
saliva sample during the viremia, and per- 
sisted in dogs as long as 5 days after ex- 
posure. 

Although the adenoviruses were isolated 
from the fecal samples, contamination with 
bacteria, nonspecific toxins and degenera- 
tion of HeLa cells rendered viral isolation 
difficult or impossible. 

No virus was isolated from pre-exposed 
blood, saliva, and fecal samples of the ex- 
perimental dogs. 

The contact control dogs demonstrated 


that the virus could spread frem animal to 
animal and readily yielded virus in the 
saliva samples. 

The type-specific antibodies in the serum 
samples were observed in the dogs 14 days 
after experimental infection, which indi- 
cated that the dogs had contracted infec- 
tion and developed immunity. The dogs did 
not manifest any clinical signs during the 
period of observation. Body temperatures 
of both infected and contact dogs remained 
normal throughout the experiment. No 
variation in leukocyte counts was observed. 
The dogs were necropsied at the termina- 
tion of the experiment. Gross pathologic 
changes of organs did not occur. Appar- 
ently, the animals had remained healthy 
following inoculation of adenoviruses. 

Although the adenoviruses are readily 
isolated from the saliva samples of experi- 
mentally infected dogs and of contact ani- 
mals, the importance of adenovirus infec- 
tion of man, from the standpoint of veteri- 
nary public health, needs further considera- 
tion. The spread of virus from infected 
dogs to man was observed in 1 of 2 animal 
caretakers. This man, 25 years old, reported 
clinical symptoms of adenovirus infection 
7 days following experimental exposure of 
the dogs. The other caretaker, 58 years old, 
did not complain of any disturbance. Both 


TABLE 1—1Isolation in Hela Cells of Adenovirus Types 2, 3, 4, and 7 from Blood, Feces, and 
Saliva Following Inoculation of Dogs with These Viruses 


Adeno Dog Pre- 
type (No.) inoc. 3 


Days after experimental infection 


BFS 
BFS 
BFS 


(B)F(S) .... 
(B) 


BFS 


BFS 
BFS 
BFS 
BFS 
BFS 


B 
BFS 


(B) F(S) 
BFS 


BFS 
BFS 
BFS 
BFS 
BFS 


(B)F(S) 


BFS BF(S) 


(B) F(S) F(S) 


BF(S) 


(B)F(S) -.. 
(B)F(S) .... 
(B) 
(B) 


FS 
BFS 
BFS 
BFS 
BFS 


B 
BFS BFS 


*Contact control animals; B—blood; F—feces; S—saliva. ( ) Samples indicate 


isolation and identification 


of virus in HeLa cells; Uncircled samples indicate that virus was not isolated. 
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caretakers had come in contact with the 
dogs during the course of the studies. The 
authors also came in contact with the in- 
fected dogs but did not develop signs of 
acute respiratory infection. Further sero- 
logic studies of blood samples collected 
from the workers directly involved in this 
experiment indicated that the presence of 
antibodies in their serums was due to pre- 
vious exposure and perhaps due to handling 
of virus in the laboratory. Tests of pre- 
exposed and convalescence serums of the 
clinically affected animal caretaker revealed 
a significant titer of antibodies in the con- 
valescent serum. 

The experimental data indicated that con- 
tact dogs could receive the virus from the 
dogs which harbored the adenoviruses and 
represented healthy carriers of infection. 
The possible role of dogs in spreading the 
infection to man through contact under 
field conditions requires further critical 
investigation. It is hoped that our limited 
experimental observations will encourage 
other investigators to ascertain whether 
healthy dogs may harbor and spread adeno- 
viruses. Obviously, little is known of the 
prevalence of the virus in the dog popula- 
tion, even though dogs are in close contact 
with the human population. 


Summary 


1) Dogs inoculated with adenovirus types 
2, 3, 4, and 7 did not show clinical signs of 
respiratory distress and remained healthy 
for 14 days. 

2) Adenoviruses were readily isolated 
from samples of saliva and blood of dogs. 

3) Infected dogs could spread the virus 
to contact control dogs. 

4) The spread of adenoviruses from dog 
to man may be possible, but further epi- 
zootiologic studies should be undertaken to 
ascertain whether they are factors in pub- 
lic health. 

pent. 
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A Clinical Evaluation of 


THE CANINE prostate gland is subject to a 
variety of inflammatory and _ neoplastic 
changes.2, Among the lesions encountered 
are benign hyperplasia, acute and chronic 
inflammation, and adenocarcinoma. A\l- 
though most of these conditions respond to 
medical treatment alone or in combination 
with castration, occasional cases are en- 
countered in which conservative methods 
fail and surgical removal of the gland be- 
comes necessary. 

Until 1956, prostatectomy | in the dog was 
seldom performed because no surgical pro- 
cedure had been developed which overcame 
the obstacles of inaccessibility and extreme 
vascularity of the diseased organ. However, 
a successful operative procedure introduced 
in that year permitted access to even the 
most enlarged prostate, and made possible 
complete visualization of the surgical field 
at all stages of the operation, complete 
hemostasis, and removal of all prostatic 
tissue.? 

Despite its apparent advantages, there 
have been few clinical reports on the effec- 
tiveness of this operative procedure.*> The 
purpose of this paper is to record our ex- 
periences with this operative procedure and 
to encourage others to utilize it when 
prostatectomy is indicated. i. 


Materials and Methods 


Six dogs were subjected to prostatectomy 
at the University of California veterinary 
clinic during the past 3 years. Five of them 
suffered chronic suppurative prostatitis; 
the sixth had prostatic carcinoma. 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
California at Davis, where Dr. Pettit is assistant professor 
of veterinary medicine. 

The author acknowledges the cooperation of the prac- 
titioners who referred these cases to him. 


With the dog placed on his back, a woven 
male catheter was passed into the bladder. 
The abdominal cavity was entered through 
a ventral midline incision from the umbili- 
cus to the pubis, with the skin incision 
curving laterally to the prepuce and penis. 
The prostatic blood vessels and the vasa 
deferentia were ligated and divided. Care 
was taken to avoid the vesical and urethral 
blood supply and the ureters. Scissors were 
used to dissect the prostate from the neck 
of the bladder and from the urethra. When 
all attachments to the prostate had been 
freed, the urethra was transected as close 
to the prostate as possible at either end of 
it. The neck of the bladder was grasped 
with Allis tissue forceps while the prostate 
was slid off the end of the catheter. The 
catheter was reinserted into the bladder, 
and the neck of the bladder was reunited 
with the urethra by end-to-end anastomosis. 
A single row of simple interrupted or sim- 
ple continuous sutures with No. 00 chromic 
catgut proved adequate. The catheter was 
left in place for at least 48 hours postopera- 
tively. Antibiotics, fluids, antispasmodics, 
and other supportive therapy were admin- 
istered as indicated. 

Case 1.—A German Shorthaired Pointer, 
2% years old, was referred for treatment 
of dysuria and hematuria resulting from a 
cystic prostate. Therapy during the pre- 
ceding 2 months included surgical drainage 
of the cyst. The gland had become so large 
that it was compressing the urethra, ob- 
structing urine flow, and making daily 
catheterization necessary (fig. 1). 

Prostatectomy was performed under 
ether-oxygen anesthesia. Whole blood was 
administered during surgery. It was neces- 
sary to sever the vasa deferentia in order 
to free the prostate, but at the owner’s re- 
quest the dog was not castrated. On the 
dorsal surface of the prostate was found a 
pear-shaped cyst which held 900 ml. of 
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Fig. 1—Pneumocystogram of the Pointer (case 1). The large mass behind the air-filled bladder 
is the prostate gland. The round areas of lesser density in the center of the mass (A) are 
believed to be fat globules in the hematoma. 


brownish black viscid fluid (blood) and a 
soft clot (fig. 2). The entire organ meas- 
ured 11.5 by 15.0 cm. and weighed 2.5 lb. 
Severe suppurative prostatitis with hemor- 
rhages appeared in the gland. 

The catheter was left in place for 4 days, 
and broad-spectrum antibiotics were admin- 
istered. The patient was discharged from 
the hospital on the twelfth day after sur- 
gery. Urinary incontinence and occasional 
hematuria marked the period of hospitali- 
zation. Two months later, the owner re- 
ported that the general health of the dog 
was excellent, but the urinary incontinence 
had persisted. 

Case 2.—A crossbred Boxer, 7 years old, 
was referred for treatment of intermittent 
hematuria of 1 year’s duration. Temporary 
relief had been obtained with stilbestrol, 
and this treatment was repeated twice dur- 
ing the next 5 months. In addition, pros- 
tatic massage and antibiotic therapy were 
employed. Micrococcus pyogenes and Aero- 
bacter aerogenes were isolated from the 
urine on different occasions. Both organ- 
isms were highly resistant to most of the 
common antibiotics, according to tests in 
vitro. 
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Following a third episode of hematuria, 
prostatectomy and castration were per- 
formed under pentobarbital anesthesia. The 
prostate was approximately 8 by 10 cm., 
with a nodular surface. The pathologie di- 
agnosis was suppurative prostatitis. The 
catheter was removed after 72 hours, and 
incontinence persisted for several] days. 

Hematuria reappeared on postoperative 
day 14, but disappeared following admin- 
istration of urinary antiseptics. 

Nearly 2 months after surgery, the dog 
died unexpectedly of acute gastric dilata- 
tion resulting from torsion of the stomach. 

Postmortem examination of the urinary 
system revealed a partial stricture at the 
site of urethral anastomosis, with many ad- 
hesions in the area. The bladder was about 
twice its normal thickness. A moderate 
number of ecchymotic hemorrhages were 
present inside the bladder, but it was not 
severely inflamed. A few small white gran- 
ules at the neck of the bladder were thought 
to be calculi. The cause of the gastric tor- 
sion could not be established. 

Case 3.—A German Shepherd Dog, 7 
years old, was referred for treatment of 
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hematuria of 3 months’ duration. Partial 
prostatectomy had been performed 3 years 
earlier. Subsequent treatment included both 
stilbestrol and castration. 

At surgery, a large cyst containing dark 
brown fluid was found on the dorsal aspect 
of an enlarged prostate. The bladder was 
small and thickened. The histologic diag- 
nosis was adenocarcinoma of the prostate. 

The catheter was removed after 48 hours. 
No incontinence was observed. Except for 
minor gaping of the skin incision, the post- 
operative period was uneventful. However, 
euthanasia was requested 7 months later 
because uremia developed. The owner did 
not permit necropsy. 

Case 4.—A Cocker Spaniel, 7 years old, 
was presented for treatment of recurrent 
dysuria, painful defecation, and fever. Ex- 


Fig. 2—Ventral view of the prostate and its he- 

matoma seen in figure 1. The catheter shows the 

location of the urethra. The ‘‘neck’’ of the pear- 

shaped mass lay in the pelvic cavity. The trigone 

of the bladder was adhered to the depression at 
the opposite end of the lesion. 
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ternal urethrotomy had been performed 3 
months earlier to remove numerous small 
calculi which had lodged just proximal to 
the os penis. Another accumulation of cal- 
culi at this time was relieved by the admin- 
istration of antispasmodics, manipulation 
with a woven male catheter, and flushing 
with sterile saline solution. The prostate 
was enlarged and sensitive to palpation. 
The fever regressed under antibiotic thera- 
py, but myriads of leukocytes continued to 
appear in the urine. 

Prostatectomy was performed. Urethral 
stenosis at the site of the earlier ure- 
throtomy prevented insertion of a catheter, 
so a catheter was introduced through a new 
urethrotomy incision just proximal to the 
stricture. Many adhesions had formed be- 
tween the prostate and the surrounding 
peritoneal surfaces. 

The histologic diagnosis was chronic but 
still active suppurative prostatitis, super- 
imposed on benign prostatic hyperplasia. 

By postoperative day 6, urine was flowing 
both from the catheter protruding through 
the urethral incision and from the normal 
external urethral orifice. Following removal 
of the catheter, the dog was able to urinate 
normally. He returned to good health, but 
was struck and killed by an automobile a 
few months later. Necropsy was not per- 
mitted. 

Case 5.—A Springer Spaniel, 14 years 
old, was presented for treatment because 
he had not defecated for 3 or 4 days. The 
dog was thin, dehydrated, depressed, and 
had been losing weight for 3 or 4 months. 
The prostate was palpably enlarged, and 
roentgenographs showed it to be approxi- 
mately 6 by 10 cm. Because of the dog’s 
advanced age and poor condition, pallia- 
tive medication only was administered. 

One month later, dysuria and hematuria 
appeared. Palpation of the prostate in- 
creased the amount of blood in the urine. 
Defecation was painful. A purulent ocular 
discharge was present. Temperature was 
subnormal. 

Despite the dog’s moribund state, pros- 
tatectomy was performed. There were nu- 
merous adhesions of the prostate to the 
bladder, colon, and surrounding tissues, so 
that extensive dissection was necessary in 
order to free the prostate for removal. 
During this process, the left ureter was in- 
advertently severed but it was later anas- 
tomosed into the bladder. 
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The patient survived the operation, but 
continued to decline and died 3 days later. 
In addition to chronic suppurative prosta- 
titis with cystic dilatations, necrotizing 
cystitis, pyelonephritis, and peritonitis were 
present. 

Case 6.—An English Bulldog, 6 years old, 
was referred for the treatment of inter- 
mittent hematuria of 1 year’s duration. 
Each attack had subsided under antibiotic 
therapy, but the hematuria returned. Dur- 
ing this period, external urethrotomy had 
been performed to remove urethral calculi, 
and a diagnosis of prostatitis was confirmed 
by exploratory laparotomy 7 months prior 
to referral. 

The prostate was palpable abdominally. 
Despite normal urination, the presence of 
urethral calculi prevented preoperative 
catheterization. External urethrotomy was, 
therefore, performed in conjunction with 
prostatectomy. The surgery was performed 
under ether-oxygen anesthesia, and whole 
blood was administered during the opera- 
tion. The owner requested that castration 
be avoided. 

The prostate was 10 cm. in diameter and 
exhibited chronic inflammation. Two dozen 
small, smooth calculi were removed from 
the urethra, 2 of them from the prostatic 
segment, and one 8-mm., mulberry-shaped 
calculus was extracted from the bladder. 
All were composed primarily of cystine. 
Micrococcus pyogenes and green strepto- 
cocei were cultured from the urine, the pH 
of which was 6.0. 

Postoperatively, the catheter became 
plugged frequently and it was necessary to 
flush it once or twice a day with sterile 
isotonic saline solution. The catheter was 
removed on the fifth day after surgery, by 
which time the patient was in excellent 
spirits and condition. Sodium bicarbonate, 
10 gr. t.i.d. orally, was given in an attempt 
to alkalinize the urine and thereby inhibit 
the development of further cystine calculi. 
Five months later, the owner reported that 
the dog was in excellent health. 

Mechanical interference with defecation 
is an early manifestation of prostatic en- 
largement in the dog. In severe cases, uri- 
nary retention with cystitis and occasional 
urolithiasis assumes greater importance. 
The cases reported here illustrate that in 


Discussion 


advanced prostatic disease, hematuria and 
dysuria are almost constant findings. The 
major obstacle to complete recovery after 
prostatectomy is concurrent chronic urinary 
tract disease, which also increases the sur- 
gical risk. The history in each of these 
cases, however, indicates that without re- 
moval of the diseased prostate no further 
improvement could reasonably have been 
expected, and surgery was therefore justi- 
fied. 

Prostatectomy should be performed after 
the diseased prostate demonstrates its re- 
sistance to conservative therapy, but before 
the general condition of the patient de- 
teriorates to render him unsafe for sur- 
gery. In this series, the period of conserva- 
tive treatment ranged from 2 months to 1 
year. 

The prostatectomy technique utilized has 
been carefully conceived and clearly de- 
scribed, and it appears to be the most effi- 
cient procedure yet devised for removing 
the canine prostate. Nevertheless, prosta- 
tectomy remains a major undertaking 
which involves cautious dissection with 
careful attention to detail. Use of the pro- 
cedure has emphasized that extreme care 
must be taken to identify and avoid the 
ureters. In the extensive inflammatory ad- 
hesions which occur, they can easily be 
damaged before they are seen. It is also 
important to dissect the prostate away from 
the neck of the bladder as far as possible 
to avoid damage to the sphincter. The larger 
the diseased prostate has become, the more 
critical is this step. 

It was presumed at the time that the 
persistent incontinence in the Pointer 
(case 1) represented damage to the sphinc- 
ter. A recently published anatomical study 
suggests, however, that it may have been 
the result of bilateral injury to the pelvic 
nerves. 

Because atrophy of the prostate follows 
‘astration, this procedure is commonly em- 
ployed in the treatment of prostatic disease. 
It might be expected, therefore, that dogs 
which require prostatectomy would have 
been castrated at an earlier stage of the 
disease. However, only 1 of these 6 dogs 
had undergone such treatment (case 3). 
Because the vasa deferentia enter the pros- 
tate to reach the urethra, it is necessary to 
sever them in performing prostatectomy. 
The patient is thereby rendered sterile, a 
fact which should be mentioned to the 
owner. Although it is tempting to com- 
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plete the castration at this time, there is 
no immediate reason to do so. The fact that 
2 owners specifically denied permission for 
orchiectomy for cosmetic reasons empha- 
sizes the importance of discussing all rami- 
fications of the operation with them before 
proceeding. 


Six cases of canine prostate disease 
treated by prostatectomy are presented. 
Two of the dogs recovered and 2 were sig- 
nificantly improved, while 1 was helped 
only temporarily and 1 was not helped at 
all. Hematuria and dysuria were the pre- 
dominant signs of advanced prostate dis- 
ease. Secondary cystitis and urolithiasis 
were factors important in retarding recov- 


Summary 


Prostatectomy must not be undertaken 
casually, but when it becomes necessary it 
should be performed with confidence. 
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Encephalomyocarditis Virus Fatal to Swine 


During the past 20 years, encephalo- 
myocarditis virus has been isolated spo- 
radically from rodents and primates. It 
has been implicated as a cause of human 
disease. This report appears to be the 
first which the virus was associated with 
disease in domestic animals. 

Encephalomyocarditis occurred in July, 
1958, on a commercial swine farm in Pan- 
ama. Approximately 30 pigs died over a 
20-day period in one over-crowded feedlot 
containing 300, 3- to 5-month-old Duroc 
and Hampshire pigs. No deaths occurred 
in other pigs of the same age in an ad- 
jacent lot. All pigs had been vaccinated 
against hog cholera. 

On necropsy, hydrothorax, hydroperi- 
cardium, and ascites were frequently pres- 
ent. Lungs were congested and edamatous, 
with localized consolidation. The heart 
was soft and pale, with minute yellowish 


areas suggestive of necrosis. Meninges 
were slightly congested. Histologic exam- 
ination showed a severe myocarditis with 
round cell infiltration, vascular congestion, 
edema, degeneration of the myocardial fi- 
bers, mild pneumonitis, and mild menin- 
gitis. 

An agent pathogenic for mice was re- 
peatedly isolated from the lungs and 
spleens of 2 pigs and from the brain of 1. 
Encephalomyocarditis virus was _ identi- 
fied by neutralization tests in mice and 
tissue culture. The disease was success- 
fully reproduced by inoculation of 2 young 
pigs with a mouse-passaged virus. 

Myocardial failure was considered the 
primary cause of death. 

Contamination of food and water with 
the excreta of infected rodents and swine 
possibly contributed to the spread of the 
disease.—Science, 131, (1960): 498. 
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with Histopathologic Studies, Following 


Total Body Irradiation of a Dog 
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THE EXISTENCE of acute myelogenous leu- 
kemia in the dog has been a much debated 
subject. Although a number of such cases 
have been reported, accurate diagnosis in 
many is questionable. 

One investigator? concluded that most of 
the reported leukemias actually have been 
malignant lymphomas with extramedullary 
hematopoiesis, a condition which is not un- 
common in dogs. He stated® that, in a study 
of more than 100 cases of malignant lym- 
phomas, he had never observed a case of 
acute myelogenous leukemia in the dog. 

Other authors’'® agree that there were 
no proved cases of myelogenous leukemia 
in dogs recorded until 1953, when 3 cases 
were reported which were believed to be 
myelogenous leukemias.° However, the find- 
ings in the peripheral blood were indistin- 
guishable from leukemia or malignant lym- 
phomas and the diagnosis of leukemia was 
based mainly on the size of lymph nodes 
and spleens. In the same year, a case of 
basophilic leukemia in a dog was reported.?® 

In 1957, the report of 8 cases of myeloge- 
“nous leukemia in dogs appeared in the 
literature."® The diagnoses were made in 4 
cases on the basis of necropsy findings 
only; the other 4 cases were evaluated ante- 
‘mortem by hematologic studies, including 
staining of peripheral and bone marrow 
smears for peroxidase reactions. Three of 
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It is difficult to make a definite differen- 
tial diagnosis between myelogenous leuke- 
mia, lymphoma, and lymphatic leukemia on 
the basis of tissue reaction study alone, 
without hematologic findings. Peroxidase 
stain on frozen sections may help, since 
peroxidase reaction is positive in myeloge- 
nous leukemia and negative in the other 2 
conditions. 

In this paper, we report a case of acute 
myelogenous leukemia in a dog, documented 
by clinical and hematologic data as well as 
by results of biopsies and necropsy. 


Clinical Course 


A 2-year-old male Boxer dog was ad- 
mitted to the research laboratories of the 
Medical College of Virginia on July 19, 
1958, because of anemia refractory to iron 
and vitamin B,, therapy and a peripheral 
blood smear compatible with leukemia. The 
physical examination revealed a moderately 
well-nourished dog with lymphadenopathy 
in the cervical, axillary, and inguinal areas 
and enlargement of the spleen which ex- 
tended approximately 5 cm. below the left 
costal margin. 

Six days following admission, the spleen 
was surgically removed and biopsies of the 
liver and a mesenteric lymph node were 
taken. The postoperative course was un- 
complicated. Because of gradually increas- 
ing anemia, the dog received 4 transfusions 
of fresh whole dog blood totaling 1,100 ml. 
between 24 and 29 days after admission. 
No transfusion reactions were observed. 

Thirty days following admission, the dog 
received a total body irradiation of 600 
roentgen (r). A 1,000 kv.p., 3 milliampere 
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oenees of x-irradiation without filter was 
used. At a distance of 100 cm. from the 
source, the dog was exposed to 300 r on each 
side over a period of 18 minutes and 9 sec- 
onds (amounting to a total dose of 600 r, 
measured in air). He expired 48 hours 
after irradiation. The body was kept in a 
deep freeze and a necropsy was performed 


24 hours after death. 


Methods of Examinations 


Routine methods were used for the de- 
termination of the red and white blood cell 
counts, hemoglobin, and hematocrit values. 


Platelets were counted by the Rees-Ecker 
method. The coagulation factors determined 
included prothrombin (Quick), factor V*', 
factor VII'S, PTT, and fibrinogen level.’ 
Smears of the peripheral blood and bone 
marrow were examined after staining with 
Wright, peroxidase,”° and alkaline phospha- 
tase’ stains. The plasma proteins were 
evaluated by paper electrophoresis'® using 
a buffer with ionic strength 0.05 at pH 8.6. 
Results were compared with electrophoretic 
patterns obtained from plasma from normal 
dogs. Frozen liver sections were also stained 
for peroxidase reactions.”° 

The white blood cell count was low on 
admission. It rose gradually during the 
hospital stay with a subsequent fall to the 
initial low level. This level was increased 
only slightly as a result of transfusions. 
The platelet count was very low on admis- 
sion, rose gradually, and fell again at the 
end of hospitalization. Transfusions of 
fresh dog blood did not influence the low 
platelet count. Erythrocytes and hemoglobin 
demonstrated a gradual decrease reversed 
by transfusions (fig. 1). 

The electrophoretic pattern of the leu- 
kemic dog plasma obtained before irradia- 
tion was compared with the electrophoretic 
patterns of the plasma of 3 normal dogs 
(fig. 2). The plasma of the leukemic dog 
showed a marked increase of the gamma 
globulin fraction, whereas other fractions 
remained essentially normal. An increase 
of the gamma globulin fraction in cases of 
human leukemia has also been reported by 
other Individual plasma 
protein components were compared, (table 
1) and studies of special coagulation factors 


Leukemic dog 


Fig. 2—Comparison of 

‘ plasma electrophoretic 

c Dog patterns of normal dogs 
with a leukemic dog. 
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taste 1—Plasma Electrophoresis of 3 Normal Dogs and the Leukemic Dog 


Total 


lh 


Globulins (%) Fibrino- 


Dog (%) Alpha: 


37.8 6.3 
43.0 7.4 
32.0 10.6 
19.0 $.2 


(Gm. %) 
Normal 1 5.8 
Normal 2 5.8 
Normal 3 6.9 
Leukemic 6.3 


Alphaz _ Beta gen (%) 


19.5 12.4 14.9 
15.7 11.5 13.9 
11.8 20.4°%. 7. 18.1 
11.3 12.7 16.8 


were summarized (table 2). It is evident 
from this table that the values of factor V 
showed some transient postoperative de- 
crease, whereas the values of factor VII 
were higher than normal. The partial pro- 
thrombin time showed some postoperative 
decrease although the prothrombin time 
remained normal. 

The fibrinogen level decreased signifi- 
cantly during the stay in the hospital. The 
osmotic fragility of the erythrocytes of the 
leukemic dog did not differ from that of 
the control dogs. The morphologic exami- 
nation of the peripheral blood smear and 
bone marrow showed the following findings : 

Peripheral Smear.—Normocytic hypo- 
chromic red blood cells with increased 
aniso- and poikilocytosis, marked polychro- 
masia and rouleaux formation were pres- 
ent. Platelets were decreased in number and 
large cellular forms were seen. White blood 
cells were increased in number with a shift 
to the myeloblastic stage. There was mod- 
erate monocytosis. Doéhle’s inclusion bodies 
were seen in polymorphonuclear leukocytes 
(fig. 3). 

Bone Marrow.—The bone marrow was 
hypercellular. The red blood cell series was 
depressed with only a few mitotic figures 
seen. The granulocytic series showed a 
marked hyperplasia. Myeloblasts of a uni- 
form type predominated. Many of these 
showed the presence of Auer’s bodies. 
Phagocytic reticuloendothelial cells with 
iron granules were present. A rare mega- 
karyocyte was seen (fig. 4). The differen- 
tial cell count on the peripheral smear 
yielded the following: 


39 per cent 
26 per cent 
17 per cent 
6 per cent 
. 12 per cent 
100 per cent 


Neutrophils 
Myeloblasts 
4 Lymphocytes 

Monocytes 


Band (Juvenile) 


The peroxidase reactions of the blood films 
were positive, indicating the myelogenous 
nature of the leukemic cells, both in the 
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Table 2—Plasma Coagulation Factors of Normal 
and Leukemic Dogs 
Normal dogs “Leukemic dog 
July July August August 
28 
82° 80 70 80 7.0 


Prothrombin 
Factor V 

50% dilution 38.0 
Factor VII 

50% dilution 33.0 
PTT 
Fibrino- 
Ben (mg. %) — 407.0 $80.0 31.0 2.0 

*Numbers represent values in seconds except for fibrino- 
gen level expressed in mg. per cent. * et, 


31.0 51.8 — 37.0 33.0 


30.0 233 544 208 23.5 


26.0 29.0 31.0 «25.1 41.0 


Fig. 3—Peripheral blood smear shows blast cells. 
_ Wright's stain, x 900. 
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Fig. 4—Bone marrow smear shows marked hyper- 
cellularity of myeloid series. Wright's stain, x 900. 


peripheral blood smear and in aspirated 
bone marrow (fig. 5, 6). 

The alkaline phosphatase stains of the 
peripheral blood smear (fig. 7), and bone 
marrow (fig. 8) showed the cells to be 
negative for alkaline phosphatase. This 
finding indicated the leukemic nature of 
this process as opposed to a leukemoid re- 
action"!,17,25.24 which shows a positive alka- 
line phosphatase stain (fig. 9). 

Peroxidase stains performed on frozen 
sections made of the liver removed at nec- 


ropsy showed peroxidase-positive granules 
in the cytoplasm of the leukemic infiltrates 
remaining in the periportal spaces after 
total body irradiation (fig. 10). 

The sections of the spleen, lymph nodes, 
and liver biopsies obtained at the time of 
splenectomy were stained with hematoxylin 
and eosin. The lymph node section revealed 
infiltration of the perinodal fat with leuke- 
mic cells, and destruction of the follicular 
pattern by massive leukemic cell infiltrates. 
The peripheral sinuses were not obstructed, 
a finding characteristically seen in leuke- 
mias rather than in lymphomas (fig. 11). 
Changes similar to those seen in the lymph 
node were also evident in the spleen. The 
follicular pattern was not preserved (fig. 
12). 

Giant cells, which were thought to be 
megakaryocytes, were abundant in the 
splenic parenchyma (fig. 13). This assump- 
tion was confirmed by the presence of the 
same giant cells showing platelet formation 
in the imprints obtained from the spleen. 

Sections of the liver biopsy showed 
changes in the periportal spaces. These 
were broadened and heavily infiltrated with 
masses of leukemic cells (fig. 15). Cords of 
liver cells bordering on these infiltrated 
areas were smaller than the more periph- 
erally located ones, indicating some degree 
of atrophy. The remainder of the liver 
tissue was little changed. 

Necropsy Findings.—There was evidence 
of marked recent weight loss. A well-healed 
midline abdominal surgical scar was seen. 
There was a scant amount of subcutaneous 
fat and the body cavities were free of sig- 
nificant amounts of fluid. The axillary, 
cervical, inguinal, and mesenteric lymph 
nodes were enlarged, the largest being 2.5 


Legends for Figures on Opposite Page 


- 5—Peroxidase stain of peripheral biood smear shows peroxidase positive granules in 
cytoplasm of neutrophilic leukocytes, x 775. 
6—Peroxidase stain of bone marrow smear shows peroxidase positive granules in the 
cytoplasm of a large majority of cells, x 775. 
7—Alkaline phosphatase stain of peripheral blood smear is negative as shown by lack 
of cobalt sulfide granules in cytoplasm of white blood cells, x 775. 
8—Alkaline phosphatase stain of bone marrow smear is negative as shown by lack of 
cobalt sulfide granules in the cytoplasm, x 775. 
- 9—Alkaline phosphatase stain of normal blood smear is positive as shown by the many 
cobalt sulfide granules in the cytoplasm of the neutrophils, x 775. 
10—Peroxidase stain on a frozen section of the liver shows many cells of the leukemic 
infiltration to be peroxidase positive, x 510. 
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Fig. 17—Leukemic infil- 
trates appear in the kid- 


+ ney. H and E, x 100. 


em. in diameter. The nodes were soft and 
ip pale gray on sections. The lungs were equal 
in size, weighed a total of 600 Gm., and 
showed dark brown and yellow mottling. 
The marrow of the long bones, sternum, 
iy illiac crest, ribs, and vertebral bodies was 
scant, light brown, and mushy. The spleen 


“i was surgically absent and the remainder of 


the organs showed no macroscopic lesions. 

Microscopic examinations of the liver re- 
vealed leukemic infiltrations of the hepatic 
sinusoids and periportal spaces (fig. 16). 
The density of the infiltrate was markedly 


_ decreased when compared with the biopsy 


specimen obtained before irradiation. The 
bordering hepatic cells were atrophied. 
-Leukemic infiltrates were also present in 
_ the peripelvic fat of the kidney and its in- 
terstice (fig. 17) and in the interstitial 
tissue of the prostate gland. The follicular 


There were leukemic infiltrations of the 
perinodal fat, with the peripheral sinuses 
remaining patent (fig. 18). The bone mar- 
row revealed hypocellularity of the eryth- 
roid and myeloid series (fig. 19). 
was moderate pulmonary edema, without 
leukemic infiltration or infection (fig. 20). 
Microscopic examinations showed the re- 
mainder of the organs to be little changed. 
Death was attributed to lethal total body 
irradiation of a severely debilitated leu- 
kemic animal. 


Discussion 


The diagnosis of myelogenous 
was established on the basis of the findings __ 
of immature white blood cells, including 


blasts, in peripheral blood examinations. 
The bone marrow aspirations showed hy- 


@ 


Legends for Figures on Opposite Page 


Fig. 11—tThe follicular pattern of the lymph node is obscured by leukemic infiltrates, but the 
peripheral sinuses are patent. There is infiltration of perinodal fat. H and E, x 100. 


Fig. 12— Spleen shows loss of follicular pattern and extramedullary hematopoiesis. H and 
E, x 100. 

Fig. 13——Higher magnification of fig. 12. Megakaryocyte appears in center. H and E, x 600. 

Fig. 14—Oil immersion photomicrograph of megakaryocyte in splenic imprint shows thrombo- 


cyte production. Wright's 


stain, x 900. 


Fig. 15—Liver biopsy shows leukemic infiltrates in the periportal spaces and sinusoids. H and 
x 160. 
Fig. 16—Liver after irradiation. Marked reduction of leukemic infiltrates appears, in portal 
spaces and sinusoids. H and E, x 100 


There 


> 
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Fig. 18a—Lymph node after irradiation shows marked reduction of cellular infiltrates. H and 
E, x 400. 

Fig. 18b—Higher magnification of figure 18a shows necrobiotic changes and nuclear debris. er o 

H and E, x 600. 

percellularity with a marked hyperplasia of form dark granules of cobalt sulfide in the 
the myelogenous series. Many blast cells cytoplasm, obscuring the nuclear structure 
contained Auer’s bodies. The occurrence of in many cells. The reaction was strongly 
Auer’s bodies in blast cells is pathogno- positive in normal polymorphonuclear leu- 
monic for myelogenous leukemia.':2® The kocytes and markedly increased in cells of 
positive peroxidase reaction seen in the the myelogenous series in leukemoid reac- 
immature and mature cells in the periph-_ tions. In normal individuals or those with 
eral and bone marrow smears is diagnostic leukemoid reactions, 90 per cent of the 
for the myelogenous nature of this leuke- white blood cells are positive for alkaline 
mia as differentiated from a lymphatic phosphatase. On the other hand, less than 
form. 10 per cent of leukemic cells show this re- 
Another method recently described?®> was action. The cells in the peripheral and bone 
used to support the diagnosis of the mye- marrow smears in this dog were negative 
logenous origin of the leukemia in this for alkaline phosphatase, thus supporting 
animal. This method is based upon the’ the diagnosis of leukemia and eliminating 
Gomori’ reaction of alkaline phosphatase’ the possibility of leukemoid reaction. The 
present in normal myelogenous cells. This possibility of leukemoid reaction in this 
enzyme hydrolyzes P-nitrophenylphosphate. case was also eliminated by the presence of 
The liberated phosphate reacts with cobalt infiltrations of immature myeloid cells, in- 
nitrate and ammonium hydrosulfide to cluding blasts in the parenchymatous or- 
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Fig. 19——Bone marrow 
section 48 hours after 
irradiation, illustrates 
marked reduction of he- 
matopoietic elements. H 
and E, x 900. 


Aaa gans—a finding which does not occur in 

leukemoid reactions.':"* 

-—-—-s The comparison of the microscopic find- 
ing of tissues removed by biopsy with those 
obtained at necropsy revealed a striking 
diminution of the leukemic infiltrations. 

- Such a change is not compatible with the 
natural course of leukemia and, therefore, 
should be attributed to the lethal dose of 
irradiation. The lymph nodes showed a 
lesser degree of leukemic infiltration of the 
-perinodal fat, marked cytophagocytosis, and 
the presence of necrobiotic changes such as 
nuclear debris. Uypocellularity of the bone 
marrow and relative hypocellularity in the 
lymph nodes, with loss of the nodal archi- 
tectural pattern and destruction of the 
- germinal centers, were reported following 
_ irradiation of a dog with 800 r.*° The bone 
- marrow showed a marked decrease in cellu- 
arity and presence of nuclear debris. 

The changes in the microscopic structure 
of the liver were most striking. Heavy leu- 
kemic infiltrates seen in the periportal 
spaces and sinusoids had disappeared to a 
great extent following irradiation. Some 
periportal spaces were practically free of 
leukemic cells, leaving a mere framework 
of reticulum. Necrobiotic changes were pro- 
nounced in these areas, as reported by 
others.‘ Irradiation did not abolish the 
peroxidase reaction of many of the remain- 
ing leukemic cells. The liver cells did not 
show any changes following irradiation. 


+ 


Fig. 20—Lung shows pulmonary edema and ab- 
sence of inflammatory and leukemic infiltrates. 
H and E, x 100. 


Summary 


What is believed to be a proved case of 
acute myelogenous leukemia in a dog is 
discussed. Hematologic, biopsy, and nec- 
ropsy studies show the leukemic myeloge- 
nous nature of this disease. Attention 
has been focused upon the histopathologic 
changes in the organs of this leukemic dog 
following total body irradiation with 600 
roentgens. 
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Fungus Causes Facial Eczema of Sheep 


At a New Zealand research station, it was shown that sheep 
fed a spore-bearing fungus, Sporidesmium bakeri, developed fa- 
cial eczema and extensive liver damage. 

Freshy killed or freshly damaged pasture plants and short- 
clipped pasture were important factors in inducing a high spore 


count.—Nature, 184, (1959): 1327 
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Treatment T foetus 
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BOVINE TRICHOMONIASIS has been recognized 
as a cause of sterility and abortion in this 
country since 1932. Since breeding is the 
principal means by which trichomoniasis 
is transmited, since 1 bull breeds many 
cows, and since the disease is largely self- 
limiting in cows, it is obvious that any ef- 
fective control measure must be directed 
against the disease in bulls. 

Many techniques have been described for 
the treatment of Trichomonas-infected 
bulls, but these treatments are laborious, 
time-consuming, expensive, and of uncer- 
tain outcome. The primary objective of this 
work was to explore the possibility of de- 
veloping a less cumbersome and more effec- 
tive treatment for trichomoniasis in bulls. 

Herd history, together with the mucus- 
agglutination test,'* may indicate the pres- 
ence of trichomoniasis in a herd, but indi- 
vidual diagnosis must ultimately depend on 
microscopic examination for the presence 
of the motile organism, Tritrichomonas 
foetus. In bulls, trichomonads are found in 
greatest abundance in the area of the glans 
penis and the adjacent preputial mucosa.® 

Three basically different methods have 
been developed for obtaining preputial ma- 
terial to be examined for T. foetus: (1) 
the swab method,'* (2) the douche or wash 
method (a) with suction bulb and cannula‘ 
or (b) with gravity flow intravenous out- 
fit,’ and (3) the pipette method.** 

The douche method is more efficacious 
than the pipette and swab methods.‘ Except 
in cases where the trichomonad population 
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of the prepuce is very low, the pipette 
method is nearly as effective as the douche 
method. The swab method is definitely in- 
ferior to the other two. 

The preputial materials may be examined 
directly under the microscope or they may 
be used to inoculate culture mediums for 
later examination. It has been established 
that the use of both direct and cultural 
methods reveals motile trichomonads in 90 
per cent of the samples collected by the 
douche method from bulls known to be in- 
fected.® 

Many culture mediums have been re- 
ported to support growth of T. foetus.17 A 
simple and satisfactory culture medium 
consists of commercial _ thioglycollate 
broth, 10 per cent horse serum and anti- 
biotics (200 to 500 units of penicillin and 
1 to 2 mg. of streptomycin/ml.) to prevent 
bacterial overgrowth. (Cysteine-peptone- 
liver infusion-maltose-serum agar is an- 
other culture medium well suited to labo- 
ratory work with trichomonads."') 

In the United States, there was no rec- 
ognized specific treatment for trichomo- 
niasis in bulls prior to 1946.7 

In 1948, the successful use of Bovofla- 
vine ointment* was reported.2 This pro- 
prietary product had been used in Ger- 
many for about 10 years. The treatment 
procedure with Bovoflavine entailed: (1) 
heavy epidural anesthesia; (2) withdraw- 
ing the penis and rubbing the ointment 
into the penile and preputial mucosa for 
20 minutes; and (3) a urethral douche of 
15 to 20 ec. of 0.1 per cent trypaflavine. A 


*Bovoflavine ointment is a German proprietary product 
available in 80- and 250-Gm. tubes. According to the 
manufacturer, Bovoflavine ointment consists of 3:6-diamino- 
10 methylacridinium chloride plus 3:6 diamino-acridine 
monohydrochloride {[Trypaflavine} and __ bis-(2-methyl-4- 
aminoquinolyl-6)-carbamide hydrochloride {Surfen} in a 
fat-free ointment base. 
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second similar application 10 to 14 days 
later completed 1 treatment. Since 1953, a 
variation of this treatment procedure has 
replaced step 1. The bull remains standing 
and the retractor penis muscles are re- 
_laxed by blocking the internal pudendal 
nerves.18 
Other treatments are used in Europe. 
Three per cent hydrogen peroxide sprayed 
into the sheath at nozzle pressures of 140 
to 150 lb. per square inch is used for treat- 
ing Trichomonas-infected bulls. Silver ni- 
trate is used to cauterize the penile and 
preputial mucosa.® 
Many chemical compounds have been 
tested in vitro for trichomonacidial activ- 
ity. Many chemicals kill 7. foetus at very 
low concentrations, but prove ineffective 
for treating trichomoniasis in bulls.** The 
method of application and the vehicle used 
are important factors in the penetration 
and consequent success of any treatment 
for trichomoniasis.? All local treatments 
used successfully seems to produce a mod- 
erate surface inflammatory reaction. 
Filipin,* an antibiotic substance pro- 
duced by Streptomyces filipinensis: has 
been shown to be trichomonicidal in vitro 
in dilutions as low as 50 »g./ml.** 
Trichomycin,** a substance produced by 
Streptomyces hachijoensis is reported to 
be highly effective for the treatment of 
trichomoniasis in both men and women. 
Chlorhexidine ointment (1%)+ was 
used with apparent success on 3 cases of 
trichomoniasis? in bulls. Penile erection 
was produced with an electric ejaculator. 
One interesting side effect of the atar- 
actic drugs is their relaxation of the re- 
tractor penis muscles in stallions and 
bulls.2° Nothing in the literature indicates 
that the ataractic drugs have been used 
to relax the retractor muscles of the penis 
for treating trichomoniasis. 


Six bulls (A, B, L, R, S, and T) were 
found to be naturally infected with T. 
foetus during routine testing at the large 


*Filipin was furnished by the Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

**Trichomycin is produced by the Sanyo Chemical Co. 
LTD., Nagoya, Japan. 

+Nolvasan ointment, produced by Fort Dodge Labora- 
tories, Inc., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


animal! clinic, College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Four basically different approaches to 
application of medication to the penile 
and preputial mucosa were used: 


1) Intrasheath Approach—aA preputial applica- 
tor, about 24 ft. long, was devised from a styrene 
rod fitted into a slightly shorter length of styrene 
tubing. This applicator proved convenient for de- 
positing pills or ointments high in the preputial 
cavity. Ointmehts were rubbed into the penis by 
massage from the outside of the prepuce. 

2) Electric Ejaculator Approach—tThe electric 
ejaculator was used to produce erection of the penis. 
The medicament was rubbed vigorously into the 
penile and preputial mucosa for the duration of the 
erection (2 to 4 minutes). 

3) Pudendal Nerve Block Approach—Pudendal 
nerve block was used to cause relaxation of the 
retractor penis muscle and consequent exposure of 
the penis. The medicament was vigorously rubbed 
into the penile and preputial mucosa for 20 minutes. 
In some cases, epidural anesthesia was used to aug- 
ment relaxation of the penis. 

4) Tranquilizer Approach—Promazine _hydro- 
chloridet was used in doses of 200 to 1,000 mg. in- 
travenously to expose the penile and _preputial 
mucosa for treatment. Except where otherwise stated, 
the medicament was rubbed in thoroughly for 20 
minutes. In some cases, epidural anesthesia was 
used to augment relaxation of the penis. 


Four different drugs were administered: 


1) Filipin—A powdered form of filipin was ob- 
tained and mixed 1:100 in hydrophilic ointment 
base. USP. Uniform dispersal was accomplished by 
hand mixing and by the use of a Waring Blendor. 
Filipin was applied by the intrasheath approach to 
bulls B, L, S, and T. Bulls L, S, and T were 
treated with the aid of the electric ejaculator. 

2) Trichomycin.—Two forms of trichomycin are 
available commercially. 

(a) Effervescent tablets intended for human in- 
travaginal use—each tablet contained 50,000 units 
each of trichomycin and penicillin. The tablets 
were placed in the sheath. Bull A was treated 4 
times using 3 tablets per treatment and 2 times 
using 4 tablets per treatment. Bull S was treated 
once with 5 tablets. Bull L was treated twice, 
once with 5 tablets, once with 6. 

(b) Eighteen Gm. of trichomycin ointment 
(1,800,000 units) were rubbed into the mucosa of 
the penis and prepuce of bull A for 20 minutes 
following pudendal block; 6 Gm. (600,000 units) 
was used on each of 2 Bulls, L and S. The electric 
ejaculator was used to extrude the penis for treat- 
ment. 

3) Chlorhexidine-——One per cent chlorhexidine 
ointment was used with the electric ejaculator ap- 
proach only. Bulls S and T were given 3 treatments 


¢Sparine is produced by Wyeth Laboratories, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
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TABLE 1—Summary of Methods of Treatment of Bulls Infected with T. Foetus 


Filipin Trichomycin 


Agent used 


Tablets 


Intra- Elec. 
sheath ejac. 


Numbers indicate times medicated; *Bull recovered. 


48 hours apart. Bull B was treated twice 24 hours 
apart with the difference that the penis was washed 
thoroughly with an antiseptic solution* before the 
chlorhexidine ointment was applied. Bull B_ re- 
ceived 3 other treatments without the preparatory 
wash. Bull L was treated once with a preparatory 
wash and 4 times with chlorhexidine ointment only. 

4) Bovoflavine—Bovoflavine ointment used with 
the pudendal nerve block and rubbed into the penis 
for 20 minutes is the “standard” treatment for tri- 
chomoniasis in bulls in the United States. 

Bovoflavine was used with the electric ejaculator 
method on 4 bulls. About 80 Gm. of the ointment 
was rubbed in for 2 to 4 minutes in each treatment. 
Bull B was treated twice 9 days apart. Ten routine 
tests were made at approximately weekly intervals. 
Bull B was then bred to an uninfected heifer. Bulls 
L, S, and T were treated twice in this manner and 
tested. Two more treatments and testing followed 
later. 

Bulls A and R were given 2 “standard” 20-minute 
treatments about a week apart. Suitable tests fol- 
lowed. Bulls L, S, and T were each treated twice 
about 10 days apart, with promazine hydrochloride 
used to relax the retractor penis muscles. About 125 
Gm. of Bovoflavine was used per 20-minute treat- 
ment. In each case, the urethra was douched with 
30 ml. of 1:1,000 acriflavine. 

In the ensuing 16 weeks, bulls L, S, and T were 
tested 13 times. At the twelfth week, bull T bred 
a cow that was free of trichomoniasis. At the four- 
teenth week, bull L bred another cow which was 
also Trichomonas free. Bull S was unable to mount a 
cow because of an old pelvic injury. An_ electric 
ejaculator was used to obtain a 4-ml. ejaculum. The 
entire ejaculum was deposited in the vagina of a 
6-month-old heifer. All 3 females were tested twice 
for trichomoniasis between the tenth and eighteenth 
days after exposure. 

5) Testing on Completion of Each Treatment.— 
All tests of bulls and cows were by the pipette 
method using direct and cultural examinations. 
Thioglycolate mediums or CPLM were used. 


*Havosept is produced by Haver-Lockhart Laboratories, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Ointment 


Nerve 
block 


‘Chlor- 
hexidine 


Bovoflavine 


Promaz. 
20 min. 


Promaz. 
4 min. 


Results and Discussions 


The results are tabulated (table 1». 

All treatments involving the introduc- 
tion of compounds into the sheath failed. 

Only the electric ejaculator approach 
produced an erection. It was thought that 
with the penis erect and the crypts of the 
mucous membrane open, medicament 
might penetrate as much in a 2- to 4-min- 
ute rub as in a 20-minute rub on a non- 
erect organ. This approach may have some 
merit, since when combined with Bovofla- 
vine it was effective on 1 bull (B) and 3 
other bulls so treated remained negative 
for several weeks. 

The pudendal nerve block did not al- 
ways produce optimum relaxation of the 
penis; however, with some manipulation, 
it was always possible to apply the medi- 
cament for 20 minutes. In several cases, 
epidural anesthesia was used to augment 
the pudendal block. Two “standard” treat- 
ments with Bovoflavine produced recov- 
eries in 2 bulls. 

Promazine hydrochloride facilitated 
handling the bull in all cases. There was 
much variation in individual response with 
regard to relaxation of the penis. Doses 
of 200 to 350 mg., given intravenously, 
were as effective as larger doses. Ideal re- 
laxation was produced in 10 to 15 minutes 
in some bulls. In the 1,440-lb. bull (S), 200 
mg. of promazine hydrochloride intrave- 
nously produced optimum exposure of the 
penis. 

In the 1,920-lb. animal (L) 350 mg. pro- 
duced only sufficient relaxation to permit 
treatment with considerable effort. When 
1,000 mg. of promazine and 30 ml. of 2 
per cent procaine epidurally were used, no 
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nae - additional relaxation of the penis was pro- covered after a series of 2, 20-minute ap- 
duced and the bull was unable to stand. plications using promazine hydrochloride 


Other bulls were between these extremes to relax the retractor penis muscles. The 
a” their response to promazine. Three bulls last method has 2 advantages over the 
remained negative for T. foetus follow- pudendal nerve block — ease of adminis- 
ing promazine exposure and Bovoflavine tration and quieting effect. 
_ application for 20 minutes. 
ae The results of 71 treatments using 4 _ References 
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bull B did not develop signs of trichomoniasis. Tjerarzt]. Umschau, 10, (1955): 315-319. 

Vaginal mucous collected 2 and 3 weeks after breed- "Hammond, D., and Bartlett, D.: Establishment of 
ing did not contain trichomonads. Conception re- Infection with T. foetus in Bulls by Experimental 
sulted from this breeding and this heifer calved Exposure. Am. J. Vet. Res., 4, (1943): 61-65. 
normally. In bulls L, S, and T, 2 electric ejaculator- “Hammond, D. M., and Bartlett, D. E.: The Dis- 


Bovoflavine treatments, 48 hours apart, resulted tribution of Trichomonas foetus in the Preputial 


in negative preputial samples for 2 to 4 weeks. oy a Infected Bulls. Am. J. Vet. Res., 4, (1943): 


Almost invariably the first positive sample eould be "Herrick, J. B.: The. Treatment of Genital Infec- 

identified by culture only. tions of Cattle. Biochem. Rev., 26, (Spring, 1956): 
In bulls A and R, no trichomonads were found 3.5, 

in 6 weekly preputial samples following conven- “Hess, E.: Treatment of Bovine Trichomoniasis. 

tional treatment. Both bulls were released for Proc. 53rd Ann. Meet. U. S. Livestock, San. A., 53, 

breeding purposes and neither owner has reported (1949): 120-127. 

breeding difficulty with these animals. “Johnson, G., and Trussell, R.: Experimental Basis 
Bulls L, S, and T recovered after 2, 20-minute for the Chemotherapy of Trichomonas vaginalis In- 

Mak of the 3 festations I. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. & Med., 54, 

(1943): 245-249. 


Bovoflavine-tranquilizer treatments. 
bulls remained negative for 13 direct and cultural 31 sing, J. A.: Trichomonas foetus Infection of 
examinations covering a period of 4 months. No Cattle. FAO of U.N., Rome, No. 33, (booklet), 1956. 
trichomonads were found in the samples taken from The Pudendal (Pudic) 
_ the 3 females bred by these bulls. Nerve Block for Anesthesia of the Penis and Re- 
Jaxation of the Retractor Penis Muscles. J.A.V.M.A., 

“Levine, N. D., Houlahan, D. A., and Mizell, M, 
College of Veterinary Medicine, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana: Personal communication, May, 1957. 


*Magara, M., Nittono, H., and Senda, T.: Applica- 
Four drugs were used in 71 treatments tion of Trichomycin to Trichomonas vaginalis Va- 


of 6 bulls infected with Trichomonas foe- ginitis and Vaginal Candidiasis. Antibiotic Med., 1, 
tus. No treatment using filipin, trichomy- (1955): 394-397. f 
cin, or chlorhexidine was successful. Six Ras, N. P.: 
bulls were successfully treated with Bovo- Tindall and Cox 
_ flavine ointment. Two bulls recovered after “Morgan, B. B.: Bovine Trichomoniasis. Burgess 
a series of 2 “standard” 20-minute treat- Publishing Co., Minneapolis, 1946. 
ments following pudendal nerve block. One “Morgan, B. B., and Campbell, Hope: Chemo- 

bull recovered after a series of 2, 4-min-. therapy of Trichomonas foetus (Protozoa) in Vitro. 

ute applications using the electric ejacu- ~ 

u : *Schulz, C. W.: Tranquilizers in Large Animal 
_ lator to expose the penis. Three bulls re- Medicine. Vet. Med., 53, (1958): 73-76. 
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Hygromycin B for Removing Thysanosoma actinioides, 


A REVIEW of treatments of Thysanosoma ac- 
tinioides (fringed tapeworm) infection in- 
dicated 2-2’dihydroxy-5, 5’dichlorodiphenyl 
methane* was the most effective thysa- 
nosomicide in use.* However, its action was 
variable and treatment of infected lambs 
was not economically justifiable for salvage 
of livers alone. 

Hygromycin B** is an antibiotic which 
has anthelmintic action against Ascaris 
suum of pigs'*°-* and other parasites.** It 
has low toxicity and enhances growth of 
swine.® Because of these factors, it was 
deemed advisable to evaluate hygromycin B 
as an anthelmintic in feedlot lambs. 


* 


Hygromycin B was incorporated into the 
ration of feedlot lambs for 2 consecutive 
feeding periods (1957-1958 and 1958-1959 
seasons ). 

The 1957-1958 group consisted of 300 
Columbia-Rambouillet lambs which came 
from a ranch south of Gillette, Wyo., and 
averaged 70 lb. each when placed on trial 
Nov. 21, 1957. 

Hygromycin B was added to the ration 
15 days after the lambs were placed in lots 
and started on feed. Four tenths (0.4) of 1 


This article was published with the approval of the 
director of the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station 
as paper No. 980. 

Dr. Kelly and Dr. Olsen are associated with the Depart- 
ment of Animal Pathology and Hygiene, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. Mr. Harris is associated with the Scotts 
Bluff Experiment Station, Scottsbluff, Neb.; Mr. Alexander, 
with the Department of Animal Husbandry, University of 
Nebraska. Lincoln. 

*Marketed as Teniatol by 
apolis, Ind. 

**Fermentation product of Streptomyces hygroscopicus, 
marketed by Eli Lilly Co.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pitman Moore Co., Indian- 


W. KELLEY, PH.D. 

L. HARRIS, M.S. 

M. A. ALEXANDER, 
L. S. OLSEN, PH.D. 


Ib. of a premix,+ containing 0.96 Gm. of 
hygromycin B, was added to 5 lb. of soy- 
bean oil meal to make the daily treatment 
for 50 lambs. Thus, the lambs each received 
a daily average of 0.008 lb. of premix which 
contained 19.2 mg. of hygromycin B. 

The lambs were fed 3 different rations: 
Ration 1.—This ration consisted of 
grain mixture (equal parts corn and sugar 
beet pellets), soybean oil meal, alfalfa hay, 

and free choice beet-top silage. 

Ration 2.—This was the same as ration 
1 except corn silage replaced beet-top silage. 

Ration 3.—This ration was the same as 
ration 1 except that alfalfa silage replaced 
beet-top silage. 

Lambs were weighed monthly. After a 
98-day feeding period, they were slaugh- 
tered and the livers were examined by usual 
meat inspection methods; those containing 
tapeworms were recorded. Viscera were 
collected from 12 treated and 9 untreated 
lambs. These were examined by the usual 
parasitologic methods, and the numbers of 
strongylinate worms and fringed tapeworms 
were recorded. 

The 1958-1959 study was similar to the 
1957-1958 study except that hygromycin B 
was fed for varying intervals during the 
feeding period. It utilized 200 Columbia- 
Rambouillet range lambs from a _ ranch 
northwest of Gillette, Wyo. They averaged 
68 lb. each when placed in feedlots on Nov. 
10, 1958. 

The lambs were fed hygromycin B at the 
same level and in the same manner as in 
the preceding year. The lambs were allotted 
to experimental lots of 50 each and all were 
fed a ration consisting of a grain mixture 


+Hygromix, a premix, which contains 2.4 Gm. of hy- 
gromycin B per pound, manufactured by Eli Lilly & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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TABLE 1—1Livers Condemned Because of Tapeworm 

Infections in 3 Groups of Lambs Treated with 19.2 

mg. of Hygromycin B per Lamb Daily, and Average 

Total Gain of Lambs Over the 90-Day Feeding 
Period During the 1957-1958 Trial 


Hygromycin B 


Treated lots Untreated lots 


2 3 


examined 49 : 49 
No. lambs with 
worms in 
liver 7 20 21 24 
Lambs with 
worms in 
liver (%) 
Ave. total 
gain (lb.) 


14.28 2.08 10.00 40.82 46.66 48.98 


41.3 43.5* 40.1* 38.8 38.5 36.0 


*Significant at 5 per cent level (analysis of variance). 
Rations were: lot 1—beet top silage; lot 2—corn silage; 
and lot 3—alfalfa silage as the major source of roughage. 


(equal parts corn and beet-pulp pellets), 
soybean oil meal, alfalfa hay, and free 
choice corn silage. Lot 1 served as untreated 
controls; lot 2 received hygromycin for 30 
days; lot 3 received hygromycin for 60 
days; and lot 4 received hygromycin for 90 


TABLE 2—Average Total Gain per Lamb in the 
1958-1959 Trial During Which 3 Lots of Lambs 
____Were Fed 19.2 mg. of Hygromycin Daily 


Fed hygromycin B for 


Control* 30 days 60 days 


Av. total 


gain (lb.) 27.37 


29.81 31.42* 32.55* 


90 days 


“Received no hygromycin. *Significant at 5 per cent level 
(anaylisis of variance). 


Weight gains were measured, and lambs 
were examined for tapeworms as in the 
1957-1958 trial. In addition to the usual 
examination of livers for tapeworms, the 
anterior 5 ft. of small intestines from each 

70 lambs was examined to check the 


degree of correlation between presence of 
tapeworms in the liver and in the intestine. 


In the 1957-1958 control lambs, 45 per 
cent of the livers contained 7. actinioides. 
In the treated groups, 9 per cent of the 
livers contained tapeworms. Degrees of in- 


fection within the 3 different ration groups 
were tabulated (table 1). Thysanosoma 
actinioides was found in 2 of the 12 small 
intestines examined from treated lambs 
and in 4 of the 9 intestines from untreated 
lambs. Both treated and untreated lambs 
had low level infections with Haemonchus 
contortus, Ostertagia circumcincta, Tricho- 
strongylus colubriformis, Trichostrongylus 
axei, Nematodirus spathiger, and Cooperia 
punctata. 

The 1958-1959 trial indicated that hy- 
gromycin B, at 19.2 mg. per lamb daily, 
was nearly as effective in removing fringed 
tapeworms when fed 30 days as when fed 
60 or 90 days. In the control lambs, 51 per 
cent of the livers contained fringed tape- 
worms at slaughter. The rate of liver in- 
fection was 8, 2, and 4 per cent for those 
lambs fed 30, 60, and 90 days, respectively. 

Fringed tapeworms were present in both 
the liver and intestine in 20 of 70 specimens 
examined. They were present in neither the 
liver nor intestine in 44 lambs, in the in- 
testine but not in the liver in 5, and in the 
liver but not in the intestine in only 1. 
Thus, the liver-intestine findings agreed in 
64 of the 70 observations, making the liver 
observations a valid indication of the inci- 
dence of T. actinioides. 

Average total gain of lambs was deter- 
mined (tables 1 and 2). Generally, lambs 
receiving hygromycin gained more than 
untreated lambs during the feeding period. 


Treatment with hygromycin B is prob- 
ably not economically justified by salvage 
of livers alone but, when added gain result- 
ing from treatment is concerned, the opera- 
tion becomes profitable. Value of lamb livers 
has been estimated at 40 cents each.® Treat- 
ment of lambs ‘with hygromycin B for 30 
days reduced liver condemnation due to 
tapeworm infection from 45 to 9 per cent. 
Thus, untreated lambs resulted in a loss of 
$18.00/100 animals to the packer. Treated 


lambs resulted in a loss of $3.60/100 ani- 


mals, which represents a saving of $14.40/ 
100 lambs over untreated ones. Average 
cost of premix is 50 cents per pound. At 
this cost, and at a consumption rate of 
0.008 lb. daily, medication cost $12.00/100 
lambs for the 30-day period, $2.40 less than 
the salvage value of the extra livers. In 
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addition to this saving for the packer, the 
hygromycin-treated lambs gained approxi- 
mately 2 lb. more than the untreated lambs. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Hygromycin B mixed with the ration and 
fed at the daily rate of 19.2 mg. per lamb 
reduced parasitism with fringed tapeworm 
in 2 feeding trials. 

Parasitism in the 1957-1958 lambs was 
reduced from 45 per cent in the untreated 
lambs to 9 per cent in the treated lambs. 
Of the untreated lambs in the 1958-1959 
feeding period, 51 per cent were infected 
with Thysanosoma actinioides; 5 per cent 
of the treated lambs in this group were in- 
fected. The drug effectively reduced para- 
sitism when fed for 30 days. 

Lambs fed hygromycin gained faster 
than untreated lambs. It was concluded 
that treatment was economically justifiable 
since it reduced liver condemnation and 
enhanced growth. 
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Livestock Values Down from Year Ago 


ala 


Inventory value of all livestock and poultry on farms and 


ranches January 1 was 16.2 billion doilars, down 10 per cent 
from a year earlier, Average value per head of all cattle was 
down 11 per cent; milk cows, down 5 per cent; hogs, down 42 
per cent; stock sheep, down 19 per cent; and horses and mules, 
up 11 per cent. The average value of chickens was down 17 per 
cent, and turkeys, up 6 per cent from a year earlier. 

Cattle on Jan. 1, 1960, were valued at $136 per head, com- 
pared with $153 a year earlier, $119 in 1958, and $120 for the 
1949 to 1958 average. 

Milk cows, 2 years old or older, were valued at $208, compared 
with $219 a year earlier, $176 in 1958, and $179 for the 10-year 
average. 

Hogs were valued at $18.50, compared with $32 a year earlier, 
$30.20 in 1958, and $29.40 for the 10-year average. Stock sheep 
were valued at $16.50 per head, compared with $20.30 a year ago, 
$19.40 in 1958, and $18.20 for the 10-year average.—Statistical 
Summary, Agric. Market Serv., USDA, Feb., 1960. 
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Evaluation of Cyanacethydrazide for 


te 


Removal of 


IN RECENT YEARS cyanacethydrazide* has 
been introduced for specific treatment of 
lungworms.*:? Experimental and field trials 
with this drug in the United States have 
been conducted mainly with cattle and 
swine.':?-45.7 The project reported in this 
paper involves the efficacy and clinical re- 
sponse of cyanacethydrazide in naturally 
infected sheep. 


Materials and Methods 


From 2 naturally infected flocks, 40 sheep 
were selected, which had clinical signs of 
lungworms and a history of death losses 
with subsequent findings at necropsy of the 
parasite Dictyocaulus filaria. All sheep se- 
lected for tests were shedding larvae in the 
feces prior to treatment. Ages varied from 
6 months to 3 years, but coughing, dyspnea, 
and general unthriftiness were just as 
severe in adults as in young; therefore, 
both age groups were used. 

The sheep were allotted to 4 test groups. 
One group was treated with oral cyanace- 
thydrazide, 1 with a single subcutaneous 
injection, another by subcutaneous injec- 
tion on 3 successive days, and 1 group was 
kept for controls. Cyanacethydrazide was 
given according to the manufacturer’s rec- 
ommendations, each injection given at the 
rate of 250 mg./35 lb. of body weight. The 
sheep were weighed prior to treatment 
and 7 days afterward, at which time they 
were killed and their lungs examined for 
lungworms. 


Dr. Jordan is associated with the Department of Pathology 
and Parasitology, School of Veterinary Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens. 

Research was supported in part by Fort Dodge Labora- 
tories. 

*Cyanacethydrazide used in this experiment was Dicty- 
cide, marketed by Fort Dodge Laboratories, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. 


Lungworms 


Field studies were conducted with the 
remaining sheep from these 2 flocks and 2 
additional flocks, using only injectable 
cyanacethydrazide. Approximately 10 per 
cent of each flock was left untreated for 
controls. 


Controlled Evaluation 


Sheep that were given cyanacethydrazide 
for 3 successive days harbored fewer adult 
lungworms 7 days after treatment than 
any of the other groups. The untreated 
controls averaged more lungworms than 
any of the treated groups. The percentage 
of worms removed was calculated by com- 
paring the number of worms remaining in 
the various treated groups to those re- 
covered from the control group. Average 
number of worms from each sheep, range 
for each test group, and apparent percent- 
age efficacy for each type of treatment used 
was determined (table 1). 

The weight variance between treated and 
controls for the first post-treatment week 
was not significant. 


Flock 1—March, 1958 —This flock was 
composed of 379 sheep consisting of 125 
ewes, 46 fall lambs, and 208 feeder lambs. 
All fall lambs were given 1 injection of 
cyanacethydrazide. One hundred ewes and 
122 feeder lambs were given 3 injections, 
the former at 1-, 7-, and 21-day intervals, 
and the latter on 3 successive days. The 
remaining 111 animals were not treated 
and served as controls. Weights were re- 
corded for feeder lambs only. Three weeks 


Field Studies 
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TABLE 1—Efficacy of Cyanacethydrazide in Re- 


moving Lungworms from Naturally infected Sheep 


Apparent 
Av. no. Range no. efficacy 
worms worms (%) 


No. 


animals 


Cyanacethydrazide 
treatment 


3 consecutive days, 

subcutaneously 12 E 0-9 
Once, subcutaneously 10 0-21 
Once, orally 8 0-15 
Controls, none 10 2-158 


after injection, the treated group had 
gained 25 per cent more weight than the 
controls (table 2). Although weight records 
were not kept on the ewes, their general 
improvement appeared most pronounced of 
all the groups. The apparent weight gains 
were detected in the process of handling 
the ewes for the 21-day treatment. 

Clinical observations before treatment 
showed that both young and adult sheep 
were unthrifty in condition; some were 
debilitated, and all had a dry cough. No 
record of losses was kept, but there were 
some deaths during the past 3 months, 6 
of which were attributed to lungworms in 
the previous month. 

After treatment, the cessation of cough- 
ing was dramatic. It stopped in the ma- 
jority of sheep within 48 hours. In the 
group in which sheep were given a single 
injection only a few were coughing 6 
months later. The untreated sheep were 
still coughing and unthrifty at the end of 
the 6-month observation period. 

Flock 2—May, 1958—The acute stage 
and greatest losses occurred in January 
and February in this flock. Losses had sub- 
sided by May, when the flock was first seen 
by the author, but the remaining 100 ewes 
were still coughing and unthrifty. The 50 
spring lambs were beginning to show clini- 
cal signs of lungworms; this was later con- 
firmed by laboratory findings. 

At 1-, 7-, and 21-day intervals, 135 sheep 
were treated and 15 were kept as controls. 
Coughing in the treated group had stopped 
completely after 7 days but persisted in the 
untreated sheep. Weight records were not 
available but, from observations, the treated 
sheep appeared to have gained more weight 
than the controls. Their general condition 
also seemed to have improved. The improve- 
ment, in this case, was marked enough that 
the owner, who previously was going to sell 
the entire flock, decided to keep them. 

Flock 3—July, 1958—This flock 


was 


composed of 88 ewes all showing marked 
signs of parasitism. They had been treated 
for intestinal parasites without improve- 
ment. Losses had averaged 1 a day for the 
month prior to treatment. Seventy-eight 
sheep were given injectable cyanacethydra- 
zide at 1-, 7-, and 21-day intervals and the 
remaining 10 were not treated. Subsequent 
to treatment, deaths ceased in the treated 
sheep but 4 of 10 sheep in the control group 
died. Coughing ceased in 2 days in the 
treated sheep. Over-all improvement was 
apparent in the test group but not in the 
controls. 

Flock 4—July, 1958.—The 205 animals 
in this flock were lambs. They were fed a 
good quality ration and had been repeatedly 
treated for intestinal parasites but cough- 
ing persisted and approximately half the 
lambs appeared unthrifty. Laboratory find- 
ings confirmed presence of lungworms. Part 
of these lambs were offspring from flock 3. 
The ewes of flocks 3 and 4 originated from 
the same source. 

Treatment was given at 1-, 7-, and 21- 
day intervals to 195 lambs, and 10 were 


TABLE 2—Weight Gains in Lungworm-infected 
Feeder Lambs 


We. 3 wk. Av. wt. 
after treatment gain/day 


No. 
animals 


Initial 
weight 


Test 
group 


*CAH 
Controls 86 


82.8 Ib. 
80.7 Ib. 


0.44 Ib. 
0.33 Ib. 


73.5 Ib. 
73.7 Ib. 


*Cyanacethydrazide, given subcutaneously for 3 consecu- 
tive days. 


kept for controls. Three controls and 2 
treated lambs died after the first injection 
was given, but no deaths occurred there- 
after. Noticeable improvement could be de- 
tected in the treated group while coughing 
persisted in untreated animals. 

Cyanacethydrazide appeared to be effec- 
tive in producing a substantial reduction of 
lungworms in sheep harboring medium to 
relatively low numbers of these parasites. 
Injectable administration appeared to be 
effective in reducing the parasite infection. 
A total of 827 naturally infected sheep, 
including young and adults, were treated 
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with injectable cyanacethydrazide. Cough- 
ing ceased in 2 or 3 days and the general 
appearance of the sheep improved notice- 
ably within 2 to 3 weeks. Unfortunately, 
weight records could not be kept except for 
1 flock, but weight increases in favor of the 
treated sheep could be detected in handling 
the animals 21 days after treatment. In the 
weighed flock, the gain was slightly greater 
in treated lambs compared with the con- 
trols. The sheep were maintained on the 
same pastures, and similar care was given 
to all groups so that the main variable was 
treatment. The return of treated ewes to 
good condition was much faster than would 
be expected even though the lambs had just 
been weaned. Coughing and nasal discharge 
ceased in treated ewes but persisted in the 
controls. 

From observations made in this study, 
it appears that in sheep maintained under 
poor husbandry conditions relatively few 
worms will perpetuate clinical signs, and 
riddance of these few may help considerably 
in alleviating unthrifty conditions. This 


supposition is at least partially substanti- 

ated by the field trials conducted on natu- 

rally infected flocks reported herein. 
Although sheep used in this study had 


been known to be infected with lungworms 
for 3 months in some flocks and 6 months 
in others, the majority in all 4 flocks were 
showing clinical signs of lungworms and 
unthriftiness. According to some workers, 
these parasites are naturally eliminated in 
56 to 103 days, and the animal recovers 
with some degree of resistance to further 
infections.*“® Under good field conditions, 
where repeated exposure is low and plenty 
of good quality feed is available, natural 
elimination and immunity is probably the 
usual course. But under adverse field con- 
ditions, as existed in this study, sheep ap- 
parently do not make this recovery, and the 
infection becomes chronic. These sheep 
were continually picking up many larvae 
which could be found by histologic exami- 
nation of the lungs. Even though the ma- 
jority of sheep examined were harboring 
relatively few worms, there was a high 
percentage of pulmonary abscesses in the 
40 sheep necropsied. On histologic exami- 
nation, there was evidence of continuing 
pathologic changes around bronchi and 
bronchioles. It is suggested, therefore, that 
under adverse field conditions such as were 
present when most of these animals were 
tested, resolution of pneumonia and subse- 


510 


quent immunity did not occur. Instead, the 
few worms present, along with continually 
developing larvae, perpetuated a low grade 
pneumonia resulting in an unthrifty ani- 
mal. The cases studied in this report indi- 
cate that, under certain field conditions, 
sheep are not as able to develop immunity 
and recover from lungworm infection as 
is generally assumed. 


Summary 


1) The efficacy of cyanacethydrazide was 
tested in 42 naturally infected sheep har- 
boring relatively few lungworms, but still 
showing typical clinical signs of lungworm 
infection. Cyanacethydrazide was effective 
in reducing the number of worms; the best 
results were obtained with 3 subcutaneous 
injections at 24-hour intervals rather than 
with single oral or subcutaneous dosage. 

2) Field trials were conducted in 4 flocks 
of sheep totaling 827 animals. In treated 
sheep, the persistent cough which had been 
observed 3 to 6 months prior to treatment 
was alleviated. 

3) Weight gains in treated lambs, in the 
1 flock checked, were slightly greater than 
the controls 3 weeks after treatment. 

4) Death losses from lungworm disease 
ceased in 2 flocks after treatment with 


cyanacethydrazide. 


Treatment for 
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1957): 539-421. 


The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
in Cattle. Calif. Vet., 11, 
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‘ised Criteria for Ads 
in AVMA Journals 


The Council on Biological and Thera- 
peutic Agents, which came into being un- 
der the new constitution in 1958, has ac- 
cepted the responsibility for reviewing ad- 
vertisements submitted for publication in 
AVMA journals. 

Under the new program of screening, ad- 
vertisements must meet the following cri- 
teria: 

1) Advertisements for a new product 
will not be considered by the AVMA pub- 
lications until a license has been obtained 
from the Agricultural Research Service 
(for biological products) or until a new 
drug application (for drugs) has become 
effective. Advertisements for products or 
devices not regulated by the government 
will be accepted at the discretion of the 
Council. 

2) The product and the advertising must 
be identified. For drugs, the full generic 
or chemical name of each active ingredient 
must be shown in 6 point or larger type. 
{This is a sample of 6-point type]. For biological 
products, the true name must be shown in 
6 point or larger type. The generic, chemi- 
cal, or true name must be used in connec- 
tion with or adjacent to the trade name of 
the product. 

3) Advertisements shall not be mislead- 
ing or deceptive. 


4) Advertisements containing statements 
or inferences that the advertiser is unable 
to substantiate will not be accepted. 

5) Samples or copies of the label and 
package insert (when used) must accom- 
pany new advertisements for the product. 

Advertisements for the Journals are 
normally given preliminary screening by 
the advertising manager. When new prod- 
ucts or uses are involved, or when ques- 
tions of acceptability arise, the copy will 
be sent to the Council’s staff consultant, 
who will ask the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration or the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice if the product has been authorized for 
sale. At this point, he may also ask the ad- 
vertiser to substantiate claims or infer- 
ences made in the copy. If the advertise- 
ment is obviously acceptable or unaccept- 
able, the staff consultant will recommend 
its acceptance or rejection. 

When objections to ads do not clearly in- 
dicate immediate rejection, the staff con- 
sultant may authorize its conditional ac- 
ceptance for scheduled publication pending 
final disposition by the Council. In this 
event, the advertisement will be submitted 
to the Council’s Committee on Advertis- 
ing, which will rule on its acceptability 
after obtaining advice from any consult- 
ants the Committee may deem helpful. 

There is little doubt that JOURNAL read- 
ers will wholeheartedly approve this pro- 
gram of screening ads. Manufacturers, too, 
should approve. After all, a professionally 
screened ad should be worth far more than 
one prepared in such a manner that its con- 
tents tax the credulity of the reader or 
even arouse his animosity. 


Disposition of Biological Products in the U. S. 


Of the 4,282,245,747 doses of all biological products pro- 


duced in licensed establishments during 1959, more than 90 per 
cent were produced for use in poultry diseases. About 3 out of 
every 4 doses produced were for Newcastle disease alone. Of the 
half billion doses produced for use in other diseases, hog cholera 
vaccines accounted for 43 million doses; swine erysipelas vac- 
cines, 41 million doses; clostridial products, 47 million doses; 
Brucella vaccines, 9 million doses; leptospirosis products, 14 mil- 
lion doses; rabies vaccines, 7 million doses; and canine distem- 
per-hepatitis vaccines, 3 million doses. Bacterins of all types ac- 
counted for 128 million doses; diagnostic agents, 72 million doses 
(tests); and toxoids, 3 million doses——USDA Biological Prod- 
ucts Notice No. 74, March 1, 1960. 
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Colonial Morphology of Leptospires 


An intensive study of the colonial growth 
of 16 serotypes of leptospires has been car- 
ried out, employing the solid medium of 
Cox and Larson. The original medium was 
modified by including cycloheximide to in- 
hibit fungal contaminants. Some of the 
colonies such as Leptospira semerang, Lep- 
tospira andaman, and Leptospira biflexa 
were distinctly visible on the fourth day of 
incubation. These colonies were of two 
types, a 4-mm. colony with homogeneous 
center, transluscent with opaque even edge, 
and a small 1- to 2-mm. colony with opaque 
center and uneven edge. Other serotypes 
became visible only after 10 to 14 days of 
incubation, and a few required an additional 
2 to 5 days to assume their characteristic 
colonial appearance. Transparent, spreading 
colonies were produced by 3 serotypes in- 
cluding Leptospira icterohaemorrhagiae 


Serum Protein-Bound lodine in Dairy Cows 


Blood samples taken from 106 dairy cows 
in 9 herds under varying circumstances 
were tested for protein-bound iodine (Pst). 
Values ranged between 2.1 and 18.3 mg./100 
ml. of serum with an over-all average of 
9.0. The average PBI value for all known 
pregnant cows (18) was 12.6 mg./100 ml. 
and for nonpregnant animals (88) the value 
was 8.6. This is sig- 


Heavy pills or pellets containing 90 per 
cent cobalt oxide and weighing 20 Gm. were 
extensively tested for correcting cobalt de- 
ficiency in cattle. Such pellets were retained 
in the rumen or reticulum for many months 
by virtue of their specific gravity (4.0) and 
weight. Of 173 cattle treated at 6 weeks to 
20 months of age, 149 animals (86°) were 
shown by x-ray fluoroscopic, or postmortem 


strain Wijnberg, Leptospira pomona LC34, 
and Leptospira djasiman. Colonies of Lep- 
tospira canicola strain R and Leptospira 
bataviae strain SvT rarely exceeded a di- 
ameter of 3 mm., even after prolonged incu- 
bation and appeared with minute, multiple 
opaque centers surrounded by halos of 
translucent growth. Two other general mor- 
phologic colony types were regularly ex- 
hibited by the remaining sertotypes. 

All leptospiral colonies grew just beneath 
the surface of the agar and were cup-shaped 
in cross section. When flooded with 1 per 
cent dimethyl-p-phenylenediamine oxalate, 
the colonies gave a rapidly positive oxidase 
reaction which considerably increased their 
visibility —[J. C. Armstrong and H. S. Gold- 
berg: Observations on the Colonial Mor- 
phology of Leptospires. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
21, (March, 1960): 311-315.] 


nificant. The average for anestrous cows was 
7.3 and for “repeat breeder” cows, 9.3 mg. 

100 ml. serum. There was no indication that 
infertility was associated with abnormal 
thyroid function.—[G. K. Kiesel and M. J. 
Burns: A Preliminary Report on the Serum 
Protein-Bound Iodine in Dairy Cattle. Am. 
J. Vet. 21, (March, (1960): 226-2 29.) 


examinations to have retained the pellet for 
at least 2 to 7 months. Calves treated at less 
than 6 weeks of age did not retain pellets 
satisfactorily. Of 90 treated lactating dairy 
cows, 39 (43%) retained a pellet for 4 to 7 
months. 

Eleven experiments with 246 cattle fed 
pasture only showed that a single treatment 
was effective for correcting subclinical or 
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gross cobalt deficiency, determined by 
growth rate, and for increasing and main- 
taining liver vitamin B,, concentration for 
at least 6 to 8 months after treatment. 


Symptoms of cobalt deficiency in cattle 
were associated with liver vitamin B,, con- 
centrations less than 0.10 ». per gram of wet 


weight, while concentration exceeding 0.30 
yp. per gram were needed for optimum 
weight gain—[K. D. Skerman, A. K. Suth- 
erland, M. W. O’Halloran, J. M. Bourke, and 
B. L. Munday: The Correction of Cobalt or 
Vitamin B,, Deficiency in Cattle by Cobalt 
Pellet Therapy. Am. J. Vet. Res., _— 
1959): 977-984. ] 


Pathogenesis of the Viruses of Newcastle Disease and Influenza B 


The administration of cortisone 24 hours 
after the inoculation of the Lee strain of in- 
fluenza B virus into the allantoic chambers of 
chicken embryos resulted in a prolongation 
of embryo survival time; it had no similar 
effect on the course of Newcastle disease 
virus (NDV) infection. Cortisone did not 
affect the rate of multiplication or the final 
yields of either virus. Allantoic chamber in- 
oculation with the Texas-GB-1948 strain 
resulted in a rapid, general infection with 
extensive damage to the embryo. Allantoic 
chamber inoculation with the Lee strain 
produced an infection largely confined to 
the cells of the chorioallantoic membrane. 

The administration of cortisone 24 hours 


Books — 


after the inoculation with the Lee strain 
was found to suppress or reduce extent of 
inflammatory response of this membrane. It 
failed to alter the nature or extent of the 
pathologic changes induced by NDV in the 
embryos. The prolongation of survival time 
of embryos infected with influenza virus ap- 
pears to have been due to the suppression 
of cellular damage to the membrane. The 
failure of cortisone to affect the course of 
NDV infection of the embryo appears to be 
due to the fact that the infection becomes 
generalized—[ L. Murchelano and R. P. 
Hanson: Comparison of the Pathogenesis 
of Newcastle Disease Virus and Influenza 
B Virus in Chicken Embryos. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 21, (March, 1960): 285-287. _ 


A Seeiisiiante Atlas of the Dog’s Brain 

This book seems to be divided into two 
sections as far as utility for veterinary 
medicine is concerned. The development of 
stereotaxic procedures for the dog should 
be most helpful for reasonable localization 
in experimental procedures in veterinary 
anatomy, physiology, and pharmacology. 
With its use will come appropriate modifi- 
cations for the study of the more specific 
regions of the brain. The application of 
stereotaxic procedures in clinical veterinary 
medicine must wait for research to estab- 
lish its rational use. 

The second apparent division is the atlas. 
The myelinated fiber-stained photographs 
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are generally good but are a bit small. Some 
of the structures in the adjunct drawings, 
when most obvious, are not labeled. 

The photographs of the cell-stained prep- 
arations are too small and show some con- 
fusing artifacts. These photographs would 
be impossible to interpret without the artist’s 
assistance. 

In spite of these shortcomings we have 
found the atlas useful in teaching veterinary 
students neuroanatomy.—[A Stereotaxic At- 
las of the Dog’s Brain. By Robert K. S. Lim, 
Chan-nao Liu, and Robert Moffitt. 1st ed. 
93 pages; illustrated. Charles C. Thomas, 
301-327 East Lawrence Ave., Springfield, 
Ill. 1960.]—C. C. Turses. 
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Constituent Secretaries 


we 


Last year, the JournaL published a seven- 
part series on the Presidents of the various 
Constituent Associations, beginning with 
the June 1, 1959, issue. 


N 
Alabama Pooks 
. McKenzie Heath 
(API '19) 4 


This year, the — salutes the Secre- 
taries of the Constituent Associations of the 
AVMA in a pictorial series. A fine way to 
show your appreciation for his behind-the- 
scenes endeavors is to become better ac- 
quainted with your secretary and to famil- 
iarize yourself with what he is attempting 
to do in your state or province. 

The activities of these men are important 
not only to you but to organized veterinary 
medicine everywhere. The AVMA is neither 
more nor less than a federation of consti- 
tuent associations and the progress and 
interests of each of these can vitally concern 
all others. The Secretary is the key man 
who transforms information to action at 
the state level. 

Some of the Secretaries in this series were 
participants in the First Annual Conference 
of AVMA Constituent Association Secre- 
taries in Chicago last November (see the 
JourNAL, Jan. 1, 1960, pp. 35-39, for a pic- 
torial digest). 


Arkansas 
Dr. Thayer D. Hendrickson 
(TEX '46) 


Alaska 
. Lt. Col. Everett H. Akins 


« 


California 
Mr. Kenneth Humphreys, 
Executive Secretary 


British Columbia 
Dr. H. L. Bryson 
(ONT °41) 


(OSU '37) 


Colorado 
Dr. Gail H. Gilbert 
(COL '41) 


Delaware 


Dr. Morris S. Cover 
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District of Columbia 
Dr. E. Edgar Ruebush 
(COR '43) 


Florida 


Dr. M. W. Emme! (ISU '19) 


Executive Secretary 


Florida 
Dr. Arthur R. Chambers, Secretary 


Hawaii 
Dr. Frederick T. Lynd 
(OKL 


Georgia 
Dr. A. M. Mills 
(COR '20) 


Kansas 
Dr. Melvin W. Osburn 
(ISU 


lowa 
Dr. F. B. Young 
(KSU '19) 


Maine 
Dr. J. F. Witter 
(MSU '32) 


(API '49) 


Idaho 
A. P. Schneider 
(WSU '38) 


Dr. 


Dr. C. B. Hostetier 


(KSU '43) 


Kentucky 
Dr. Lenwood S. Shirrell 
(ISU '52) 


Louisiana 
Dr. 
(TEX °48) 


Maryland 


Dr. H. L. Schultz, Jr. 
(UP '50) 


Robert K. Morris 
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Montana 
George A. Morrison 


Minnesota 
Dr. Benjamin S. Pomeroy 
(ISU '33) 


(WSU '32) 


New Brunswick 
Dr. Robert H. Henry 
(ONT 


Instruction on Pathology of Laboratory 
Animals To Be Held in September 


The seventh annual course on the Pathol- 
ogy of Diseases of Laboratory Animals pre- 
sented by the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology, Washington, D.C., is scheduled 
for Sept. 26-30, 1960. This is a departure 
from the previous scheduling for the first 
week of December. 

The course is designed to provide train- 
ing for scientists who are responsible for 
the recognition and interpretation of lesions 
in experimental animals, or have charge of 
procurement and maintenance of animal 
colonies. It is intended particularly to help 
them interpret natural diseases which may 
negate experimental results or influence 
the supply of laboratory animals or their 
suitability for experimental use. Pathology 
will be the theme of the course but this fact 
will be used as a point of departure for dis- 
cussion of etiology, diagnosis, and control 
of the diseases under consideration. 


The course will be of value only to those 
individuals qualified to understand disease 
processes and to absorb information in the 
field of pathology. Veterinary pathologists 
should find the course of particular benefit 
but pathologists, veterinarians, and others 
with a similar professional background will 
also find the course of value. 


Applications for attendance may be ob- 
tained by writing to: The Director, Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology, Washington 
25, D.C. Applications should be submitted 
not later than Aug. 15, 1960. 

Although this course is primarily de- 
signed for military personnel, a_ limited 


number of spaces have been allocated for 
civilian scientists. Applications will be ac- 
cepted from civilians only until this quota 
is filled. 


American College of Veterinary 
Pathologists Announces 
1960 Examination 


Applications are now being accepted for 
the 1960 A.C.V.P. examination. The applica- 
tions will be considered at the time of the 
AVMA meeting in Denver, Colo., this 
August. Therefore, they should be in the 
hands of the secretary-treasurer on or be- 
fore Aug. 1, 1960—sooner, if possible. 

The following general prerequisites are 
listed for the information of interested vet- 
erinarians: 

a.—Have satisfactory moral and ethical standing in the 

profession. 

b.—Be a graduate of a verterinary school recognized by 

the AVMA. 

c.—Be a member in good standing of the AVMA. 

d.—Have qualified at some time to practice veterinary 

medicine either by successfully completing the nation- 
al or any state board examination. 

e.—Have completed at least five calendar years of profes- 

sional experience, exclusive of reasonable vacation 
periods, subsequent to graduation from veterinary 
school, at least two years of which shall be super- 
vised and acceptable training in pathology. At least 
one of the additional three years of experience shall 
be in teaching, research, or practice of veterinary 
pathology. 

f.—Submission of a detailed statement of the applicant's 

qualifications, including references of any publica- 
tions, and other evidences of professional experience 
and competence. 

Application forms and detailed informa- 
tion may be secured by writing to: Dr. T. C. 
Jones, Secretary-Treasurer, American Col- 
lege of Veterinary Pathologists, 180 Long- 


wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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California 


San Francisco—StaTtE SUMMER CONVEN- 
TION.—One of the most practical, down-to- 
earth programs on veterinary medicine ever 
presented in the West is scheduled for the 
72nd annual convention of the California 
V.M.A., June 27-29, at the Jack Tar Hotel. 

Outstanding speakers from six states will 
give papers on large and small animal prac- 
tice; business executives will discuss invest- 
ment and estate planning; a self-analysis 
panel will discuss the profession of vet- 
erinary medicine, and the results of a state- 
wide questiounaire on the evaluation of 
business management will help shed light 
on the veterinarian’s role as a business man, 
as well as a professional man. 

Of special interest to practitioners attend- 
ing the meeting will be a group of work- 
shops, with specialized discussions on such 
subjects as—skin diseases of the aged dog, 
bird practice, orthopedic appliances and 
procedures, and laboratory aids in dairy 
herd health programs. Also, panel discus- 
sions and question and answer periods will 
be held. 

Among the distinguished speakers will be: 
Dr. William A. Hagan, former dean of the 
New York State Veterinary college at Cor- 
nell University and presently director of the 
USDA’s Animal Disease Laboratory in 
Ames, Iowa; Dr. Fred G. Cummings, Seattle 
practitioner; Dr. Wade O. Brinker, Michi- 
gan State University; Dr. Richard L. Ott, 
Washington State College; Dr. Harold J. 
Hill, Denver, and Dr. E. A. Woelffer, prac- 
titioner from Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Dr. R. L. Collinson, Modesto, is program 
chairman. Fifty-two exhibitors will display 
their products before an estimated 500 
veterinarians. This year, for the first time, 
the California V.M.A. is sending a personal 
invitation to every veterinarian in andi west- 
ern States and Hawaii. 


Colorado 


C.S.U. Vetrertnary Senior, B. L. Corron, 
AWARDED Bailey L. 
Cotton of Meeker, a senior in the College of 
Veterinary Medicine at Colorado State Uni- 
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versity has been awarded a $500 scholar- 
ship by the First National Bank of Fort 
Collins. 

The scholarship, provided by the bank 
through the C.S.U.’s Development Fund, is 
granted each year to an outstanding senior 
student in the College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. Mr. Cotton is a member of the AVMA 
Student Chapter and vice-president of the 
University’s Phi Zeta Chapter. He plans to 
engage in large animal practice following 
graduation. 

One C.S.U. Verertnary STupENT KILLED 
AND Two IN N. M. Hicuway Acci- 
DENT.—Mrs. Lauretta Jean Armer, 22, was 
killed and her husband, Frank C. Armer, Jr., 
driver of the car, suffered a fractured leg 
on the highway between Farmington and 
Gallup, N. M., March 12. 

Accompanying the Armers was Richard 
A. Rezzonico of Flagstaff, who fractured an 
arm in the accident. All were seniors in the 
College of Veterinary Medicine and sched- 
uled to receive their D.V.M. degrees in June. 
They were enroute to Arizona to spend their 
spring vacation with their families. 

Mr. Armer’s car struck a water-filled dip 
in the highway which caused him to loose 
control-of his vehicle. The car then sped 
head-on into a pick-up truck carrying five 
Indians. One of the Indians was killed and 
the other four passengers were injured. 


Georgia 


ATHENS—SOUTHERN RESEARCH WORKERS 
Exectr New Roster.—The Animal Disease 
Research Workers in the Southern States, an 
organization dedicated to coordinate re- 
search in animal diseases, held their four- 
teenth annual meeting at the University of 
Georgia, March 31-April 1, 1960. A pro- 
gram of 37 papers was presented. 

The following officers were elected for 
1960-1961: Drs. R. D. Turk, A.&M. College 
of Texas, president; A. L. Kleckner, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, vice-president; and D. A. 
Porter, USDA Regional Laboratory, Au- 
burn, Ala., secretary-treasurer. 

The fifteenth annual meeting will be held 
at the A.&M. College of Texas, April 6-7, 
1961. 

s/D. A. Porter, Secreta 


Orono—Sprinc MEETING oF State Asso- 
ciaTIon.—Penobscot Valley Country Club 
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was the site of the spring meeting of the 
Maine V.M.A. on April 12, 1960. Dr. John 
M. Woodcock, president, presided. 

The scientific portion of the meeting was 
devoted to: Drs. Deane Chamberlain, Hulls 
Cove—skin of the dog; Sidney W. Stiles, 
Portland—induction of ether anesthesia in 
the cat and cat castration technique; Rob- 
ert Monahan, Brunswick—new oxygen ap- 
paratus; Bruce Poulton, head, Department 
of Animal Science, University of Maine— 
research in animal science; Harold Chute, 
Department of Animal Pathology, Univer- 
sity of Maine—research in animal pathol- 
ogy; and Prof. Howard Mendall, head, 
Department on Wildlife, University of 
Maine—research in wildlife. 

The Association’s guest speaker was Dr. 
H. Earl Knapp, district veterinarian of the 
Maritimes and president of the New Bruns- 
wick V.M.A., who discussed the Maritime 
organization and policies with particular 
emphasis on its rabies control program.— 
The Maine Veterinarian, 21, (April, 1960): 1. 


Massachusetts 


Boston—M.V.A. Pusiic SERvICcE 
Symposium.—A highly successful symposium 
on “Responsibilities Involved in Auto Injury 
of Domestic Animals” featured the afternoon 
session of the annual spring meeting of the 
Massachusetts Veterinary Association, held 
at the Statler Hilton Hotel, March 23. 

Dr. E. W. Tucker, president of the Asso- 
ciation, said in his introductory remarks, 
“Hundreds of auto cases involving domestic 
animals are seen daily by Massachusetts 


veterinarians yet no one involved in such 

emergencies knows the exact area of re- 

sponsibility or liability. To clear up many of 

the misunderstandings and to help establish 

a common procedure, we are presenting this 

public service symposium.” 


The Program’s Roster 

Local authorities who participated were: 
Thomas A. Corkery, dog officer of Middlesex 
County; Thomas J. Maquire, chief of police, 
Woburn, Mass., representing the Massa- 
chusetts Police Chiefs’ Association; Leo 
Sontag, assistant attorney general of Mas- 
sachusetts; Major-General O. M. Whitney, 
Massachusetts’ commissioner of insurance 
and former commissioner of public safety; 
Dr. C. Lawrence Blakely, director of sur- 
gery, Angell Memorial Animal Hospital; 
Dr. Harrison B. Siegle, second vice-presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Veterinary Association. 


Future Meeting Dates 
At the Association’s business meeting, the 
members set the dates for the balance of 
1960 meetings as follows: June 8—Amherst, 
Mass.; September 14—Worcester, Mass.; 
October 19—in conjunction with the New 
England V.M.A. in Providence, R.I. 


Copies Available 

The entire Symposium was tape-recorded 
for future use. This material will be edited 
and presented in booklet form as a public 
service, by the Massachusetts V.A. Any 
association desiring copies should write: Dr. 
Edgar Tucker, President, 11 Martin Rd., 
Concord, Mass. 


Public Service Symposi- 
um participants at the 
spring meeting of the 
Massachusetts V. A. 
March 23, in Boston. 
Left to right seated—tLeo 
Sontag, assistant attor- 
ney general of Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. Edgar W. 
Tucker, M.V.A. president; 
Major-General O. M. 
Whitney, Massachusetts 
commission of insurance. 
Standing—Dr. C. Law- 
rence Blakely, director of 
surgery, Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital; Dr. Har- 
rison B. Siegle, M.V.A. 
second vic e-president; 
Thomas A. Corkery, dog 
officer, Middlesex Coun- 
ty; Thomas J. Maguire, 
chief of police, Woburn. 
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Michigan 


Dr. SmirHcors Exectep To A.A.H.M. 
Councit.—Dr. J. F. Smithcors, (COR ’45), 
associate professor of anatomy in Michigan 
State University’s College of Veterinary 
Medicine, has been elected to the Council 
of the American Association for the History 
of Medicine. His election took place at a 
recent meeting of the Association at Charles- 
ton, 5. C. 

The A.A.H.M. is composed of persons en- 
gaged in teaching and research in the history 
of medicine and allied sciences. Dr. Smith- 
cors, a leading authority on the history of 
veterinary medicine, was the first vet- 
erinarian to become a member of this group, 
and is president of the American Vet- 
erinary Historical Society. The author of 
more than 70 articles on historical subjects 
published in the medical history and vet- 
erinary journals of the United States and 
England, he is also a contributor to the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” Having written 
a book entitled, “Evolution of the Vet- 
erinary Art,” he is currently completing a 
comprehensive history of veterinary medi- 
cine in America under sponsorship of the 
AVMA. A series dealing with the history of 
the AVMA began in the July 1, 1959, Jour- 
NAL and will continue until June 15, 1963, at 
which time it will be bound into a booklet 
and will be available at the centennial meet- 
ing of the AVMA in New York. 

The College of Veterinary Medicine at 
Michigan State University was the first in 
the United States to include in its curricu- 
lum a course in the history of veterinary 
medicine. The Veterinary Historical Collec- 
tion, which has received generous support 
of alumni through the M.S.U. Development 
Fund, is recognized as the finest collection of 
old and rare veterinary books in this coun- 
try. 

s/W. W. ArmistTEaD, Dean, College 


7 of Veterinary Medicine at M.S.U. 


New York 

IrHaca—Firty-SeconpD ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE FOR VETERINARIANS.—The New York 
Veterinary College at Cornell University 
held its 52nd annual conference for vet- 
erinarians, Jan. 6-8, 1960. All sessions were 
held in the James Law Auditorium except 
for a dinner in Statler Hall and the alumni 
meeting and dinner at the Ithaca Hotel. 


More than 500 veterinarians from the 
United States and Canada attended. Among 
the speakers and their respective subjects 
on the first day of the conference’s three- 
day agenda were: Drs. John Bentinck-Smith, 
professor of veterinary pathology, Cornell 
—aspects of clinical pathology useful to a 
practitioner; Maxine M. Benjamin, associ- 


Dean George C. Poppensiek (center) of the New 
York State Veterinary College at Cornell Univer- 
sity and Mrs. Poppensiek confer with Byron T. 
Shaw (left), administrator, Agricultural Research 
Service, USDA, Washington, D. C., at the college's 
52nd annual conference for veterinarians last 
January. 
Mr. Shaw predicted that farmers in the United 
States would have to double food output in the 
next 50 years to feed an estimated population of 
more than 370,000,000 in the year 2010. The in- 
creased output will have to be effected by the ad- 
vancement of the biological sciences on about the 
same acreage now being used, he said. 


ate professor, Department of Pathology and 


Bacteriology, Colorado State University, 
College of Veterinary Medicine—practical 
aspects of fluid and electrolyte therapy; 
Benjamin F. Hoerlein, professor of surgery 
and medicine, Auburn University—spinal 
surgery in the dog and intervertebral disc 
protusion; Robert P. Knowles, Miami, Fla.— 
plastic surgery in dogs; Leon Z. Saunders, 
head, pathology and_ toxicology section, 
Smith, Kline, and French Laboratories, 
Philadelphia, Pa—visual defects in Collie 
dogs; and U. V. Mostosky, instructor, Michi- 
gan State University, School of Veterinary 
Medicine—fractures of the elbow. 
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The morning of the second day consisted 
of the following speakers: Drs. Ellsworth 
Dougherty III, director of Duck Disease 
Research Laboratory, Eastport, N.Y.—some 
new aspects of eastern equine encephalo- 
myelitis; John H. Graves, acting-in-charge, 
immunological investigations, Plum Island 
Animal Disease Laboratory, Greenport, 
N.Y.—foot-and-mouth disease: infection 
and response; Sam K. Sinha, director of 
biological research, Jensen-Salsbery Lab- 
oratories, Kansas City, Mo.—new viruses as- 
sociated with shipping fever; and Peter C. 
Kennedy, assistant professor of veterinary 
pathology, University of California, School 
of Veterinary Medicine—miscellaneous 
sheep diseases. 

A panel consisting of four Cornell faculty 
members discussed “New Knowledge About 
Virus Diseases of Cattle in New York.” The 
panelists were: Drs. James A. Baker, pro- 
fessor of veterinary virology and director of 
the Veterinary Virus Research Institute; 
James H. Gillespie, professor of veterinary 
bacteriology and assistant director of the re- 
search laboratory for diseases of dogs; Peter 
H. Langer, research associate in the De- 
partment of Pathology and Bacteriology; 
and Kenneth McEntee, professor of vet- 
erinary pathology. 

In the afternoon session of the second 
day, participants were: Drs. Phillip P. 
Levine, professor of veterinary pathology, 
who presided; M. M. Nold (Lt. Col.), U.S. 
Air Force, laboratory of radiation biology, 
Cornell—the practitioner and nuclear dis- 
aster; Alexander Zeissig, director of vet- 
erinary research, Merck, Sharp, and Dohme 
—revolution or evolution; Harry E. King- 
man, Jr., executive secretary, AVMA— 
trends in organized veterinary medicine; 
Donald J. Dean, veterinary consultant, Bu- 
reau of Epidemiology and Communicable 
Disease Control, New York State Health 
Department—potency testing of modified- 
live virus antirabies vaccine; Alan A. Cream- 
er, manager of the veterinary department, 
Merck, Sharp & Dohme, West Point, Pa.; 
and Robert S. Sauer, associate professor of 
veterinary pathology, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania— 
monkey health problems. 

On January 8, conferees heard: Drs. Wil- 
liam Wagner, field veterinarian, Department 
of Pathology and Bacteriology, Cornell— 
herd approach to infertility of cattle; Francis 
H. Fox, professor of veterinary medicine 
and obstetrics, Cornell, and John F. Kava- 


naugh, resident surgeon in the Depart- 
ment of Surgery, Cornell—disorders of the 
bovine abomasum; David E. Bartlett, Ameri- 
can Breeders Service—the role of the vet- 
erinarian in artificial insemination; Peter 
C. Kennedy—hemophilus encephalitis in 
cattle; and John M. King, instructor in vet- 
erinary pathology, Cornell—proliferative 
pneumonia in cattle. 

The concluding session included the Ray- 
mond R. Birch Memorial Lecture, sponsored 
by classmates and friends of the late pro- 
fessor: Dr. Douglas G. Blood, professor of 
medicine, Ontario Veterinary College, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, delivered a lecture on 
‘Diseases Affecting the Nervous Systems 
of Calves.” Clinical demonstrations were 
held following the lecture. 


Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA—TWwo VETERINARIANS, Drs. 
Rapp & SCHRYVER AND ONE VETERINARY STU- 
DENT, R. O. Davies, REcEIvE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
Five young scientists have been awarded 
Pennsylvania Plan Scholarships for post- 
graduate study in the basic medical sciences 
at the University of Pennsylvania; two are 
veterinarians and one is a veterinary stu- 
dent. 

This is the third group of awards to be 
made under Pennsylvania’s pioneer program 
of scholarship aid to outstanding graduates 
of medical, dental, and veterinary schools. 
Of the newly appointed scholars, three will 
study veterinary subjects. 

Among the winning candidates are: Dr. 
John P. Rapp (COR ’59); Richard O. 
Davies (Cornell—June, 1960); and Dr. Her- 
bert F. Schryver (COR ’54). They will be- 
gin their study, July 1 

Under this plan, scholars are awarded 
$7,500 a year for three years. This includes 
$6,000 for living expenses and $1,500 for lab- 
oratory equipment and supplies. The funds 
come from subscriptions of industrialists, 
businessmen, and other interested individ- 
uals. 

The shortages of fully trained scientists 
exist largely because too few graduates in 
the medical fields can afford the extra three 
years required to ready them for their ca- 
reers. Object of the Pennsylvania Plan, in- 
augurated in January, 1958, is to help re- 
lieve the shortage of basic science teachers 
and researchers in the nation’s medical, den- 
tal, and veterinary schools and colleges. 
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Dattas—TExas VETERINARIANS LAUNCH 
Razires Pian.—A state-wide program for 
the voluntary prevention of rabies among 
domestic animals was announced in Feb- 
ruary, 1960, by Dr. H. T. Barron of Taylor, 
president of the Texas V.M.A. The plan 
calls for cooperation between civic officials 
and public groups and members of the vet- 
erinary profession throughout the state. 

Emphasis will be placed on public educa- 
tion, to make sure all pet owners know 
that, not only is rabies preventable through 
immunizing vaccination, but that such vac- 
cination may be ineffective or even harm- 
ful if improperly administered. At the same 
time, he said, the Texas V.M.A. is calling on 
all regional officials and local veterinary 
organizations to cooperate with local rabies 
programs, so that all immunization may be 
done under the supervision of licensed vet- 
erinarians. 

Dr. Barron cited the case last year where 
a small central Texas city launched a “ra- 
bies drive” through civic organizations, and 
sponsored vaccinations performed by non- 
medical persons. The vaccine was adminis- 
tered without proper sterilization precau- 
tions, and many animals developed painful 
and sometimes fatal infections. The im- 
munization is negative when such infection 
develops, he stressed. 

Some cities and counties have local health 
regulations calling for compulsory annual 
vaccination of all pets. Wherever these reg- 
ulations are enforced, there is little or no 
annual outburst of apprehension about “dog 
days.” 

In many parts of Texas, there is no such 
requirement, consequently, the Texas V.M.A. 
feels that it is up to civic and county leaders 
and the veterinary profession to cooperate 
in encouraging voluntary immunization pro- 
grams at the local level, making certain that 
the vaccination is performed properly and 
that the way in which the disease can be 
controlled is fully understood. 


Washington 


PuLLMAN—DiIcEstT OF TWELFTH ANNUAL 
CoNFERENCE.—The twelfth annual confer- 
ence for veterinarians was held at Washing- 
ton State University, April 4-6. Two hundred 
fifty American and Canadian veterinarians 
attended. 

Speakers and television demonstrations 
other than those from the University in- 


ton, Mass.—clinico-pathologic conference; 
Dale K. Sorenson, St. Paul, Minn.—large 
animal ophthalmology, hematological dis- 
eases of large animals, clinical examination 
of the equine eye, and canine transfusion 
technique; Jacques Jenny, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—a conservative approach to fracture repair 
in the dog, stifle injuries of the dog, and 
open and closed reduction of common frac- 
tures; Howard Sussman, Portland, Ore.— 
fluid and electrolyte therapy in animals; 
Edward Foubert, Spokane, Wash.—funda- 
mental concepts of allergy; Donald Mackey, 
Greeley, Colo.—the place for the large ani- 
mal veterinarian in the vertically inte- 
grated livestock industry, intratracheal 
administration of drugs for infectious bovine 
rhinotracheitis, and clinical hints in treat- 
ment of feedlot diseases; John Wheat, 
Davis, Calif—clinical aspects of infertility 
in the horse, nerve and field blocks of the 
equine leg, treatment of equine tendinitis 
and suspensory ligament disorders, and the 
diagnosis and treatment of lamenesses in 
the horse; Roy Hostetler, Olympia, Wash.— 
aspects of Delaney amendment affecting the 
veterinary profession; R. Berg, and H. Lang, 
Spokane, Wash.—concepts of extracorporal 
circulation and operation of heart lung ma- 
chine; and R. J. Anderson, Washington, 
D.C.—cooperative livestock regulatory ac- 
tivities. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON.—More than 60 persons at- 
tended the veterinary section meeting, sixty- 
ninth annual convention of the Association 
of Military Surgeons of the United States, 
at Washington, D.C., last November. 

Captain George D. Smith, USAF, V.C., 
discussed selection and utilization of ani- 
mals in space research and predicted that 
we will eventually have completely self- 
sufficient life systems for space exploration 
and even for interplanetary travel. Devel- 
opment of regenerative systems fer food, 
water, and oxygen has stayed ahead of 
engineering development for keeping large 
masses in space. 

Lt. Colonel C. A. Gleiser, USA, V.C., 
presented an interesting paper which he had 
prepared jointly with Lt. Colonel W. S. 
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Gochenour, Jr., USA, V.C. and Colonel R. 
H. Yager, USA, V.C.; an experimental ap- 
proach to infectious diseases in veterinary 
medicine. It dealt with the fact that new 
and complex techniques are necessary for 
more productive research on infectious dis- 
eases. Biological experiments on animals 
can best be planned, conducted, and eval- 
uated by, or with the assistance of, vet- 
erinarians. An example given was the work 
he and his associates had done in develop- 
ing methods for subjecting experimental 
animals to infectious aerosols containing 
suspended particles of definite size and in 
controlled doses, simulating actual condi- 
tions and variables of human exposures to 
the causative agents of respiratory diseases. 

Biomedical aspects of nuclear powered 
aircraft were discussed by Lt. Colonel C. M. 
Barnes, USAF, V.C. Among advantages 
cited for nuclear aircraft was the ability 
to operate without refueling as long as crew 
members can “last,” and to operate com- 
pletely from bases in the United States. 
Problems include the necessity for remote- 
controlled, shielded equipment, and facili- 
ties for repair and maintenance of nuclear 
units. 

Dr. Fred J. Kingma of the U. S. Food and 
Drug Administration presented a _ paper, 
“Federal Food and Drug Legislation—Its 
Significance to Veterinarians.” He pointed 
out that the new food additives amendment 


to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act covers 
substances which remain as residues in 
milk and other foods of animal origin as 
a result of use on crops; in animal feeds; 
or injection or other administration into or 
on animals, whether for prevention or treat- 
ment of disease, control of parasites, or 
growth promotion. 

A particular problem mentioned was 
penicillin residues in milk. Over 75 tons of 
antibiotics are used each year in mastitis 
ointments. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is initiating an enforcement program to 
sample lots of milk for penicillin or pesti- 
cides; the program may include seizures, 
injunctions, and prosecution. 

Dr. Kingma emphasized the veterinarian’s 
responsibility to warn the dairyman against 
sale of the milk from cows treated with 
penicillin until free of residues. While pen- 
icillin infused into the udder will, for prac- 
tical purposes, be absent from the milk after 
about 72 hours, the administration of some 
systemic products may result in detectable 
penicillin residues in the milk for periods 
up to 7 days. 


s/Joe W. Atkinson, Secretary, Conference 
of Public Health Veterinarians. 


Maryland 


BETHESDA—VETERINARIANS PARTICIPATE IN 
Miuirary Mepicat TRAINING ProcRraM.—F ive 
U. S. military veterinarians attended the 


Attending veterinarians 
are, left to right—tt. Col. 
R. B. Leathers, USAFR, 
Fort Worth, Texas; Major 
I. M. Saturen, USAR, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Major R. J. 
Byrne, USAR, Silver 
Spring, Md.; Major Mar- 
tin Kagan, USAR, Albu- 
querque, N. M.; and Lt. 
Col. L. G. Kutsher, USAR, 

East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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Military Medical Training Program for the 
Armed Forces medical department officers 
conducted at the U. S. Naval Medical 
School, National Naval Medical Center in 
Bethesda, from March 13 to 25, 1960. 

This was the twenty-ninth presentation 
of the Naval Medical School’s course in the 
medical aspects of special weapons. Since 
the initial presentation in 1948, approxi- 
mately 3,445 officers have attended the 
course. Originally limited to one week, the 
training period was extended to two weeks 
in 1953. This was the twelfth presentation 
of the two-week course. 

s/Lr. James P. Jr., M.S.C., 
U.S. Navy, Asst. Ser. Infor. Officer. 


State Board §xaminations 


ALABAMA—June 6-7, 1960, Auditorium of State Admin- 
istration Building, Montgomery, Ala. The deadline is 
May 25. The application and examination fee is $27.50. 
Dr. Ray A. Ashwander, Secretary, Box 1767, Decatur, 
Ala. 

ARIZONA—June 22-23, 1960, Arizona State College, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. Deadline for applications is June 12; 
the fee is $25. Dr. William E. Snodgrass, Secretary, 
1612 W. Washington St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS—June 16-17, 1960, 2400 East Fifth St., Little 
Rock, Ark. Telephone # is Franklin 2-5129; the fee is 
$10. Dr. David Ibsen, 2400 East Fifth St., Little Rock, 
Ark., Secretary. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—June 4, 1960, Vancouver, B.C. 
The fee is $25. Dr. Kenneth Chester, Registrar, 2853 
W. 33rd St., Vancouver, B.C., Can. 


CALIFORNIA—June 14-16, 1960, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of California, Davis, Calif. Dead- 
line for applications is 30 days prior to the examination 
for approved veterinary school graduates and 90 days 
for foreign applicants; the fee is $25. William E. 
Barbeau, Board of Examiners in Veterinary Medicine, 
1020 N. St., Sacramento 14, Calif. 


COLORADO—May 31-June 2, Colorado State University, 
Veterinary Hospital, Fort Collins, Colo. Deadline for 
applications was April 30; the fee is $25. Dr. V. D. 
Stauffer, Secretary, 5500 Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada, 
Colo. 


CONNECTICUT—July 12-14, 1960, Hartford, Conn. 
Deadline for applications is July 2; the fee is $50. Dr. 
Salo Jones, Secretary, Room 285, State Office Building, 
Hartford, Conn. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—June 26, 1960, Department 
of Occupations and Professions, 1740 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. Deadline for applica- 
tions 1s June 2; the fee is $25. Dr. Alan F. McEwan, 
Secretary, Board of Examiners in Veterinary Medicine, 
1740 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


FLORIDA—June 13-15, 1960, Municipal Auditorium, 
Miami, Fla. (Headquarters—Biscayne Terrace Hotel). 
Deadline for applications is June 1, the fee is $25. Dr. 
E. F. Thomas, Secretary, Florida State Board of Veteri- 
nary Medical Examiners, 4937 S$. Tamiami Trail, Sara- 
sota, Fla. 

GEORGIA—June 9-10, 1960, State Capitol, Atlanta, Ga. 
Applications should be on file in the office of the 
Joint Secretary at least 15 days prior to the date of the 


examinations; the fee is $10. Address: Joint Secretary, 
State Examining Boards, 224 State Capitol Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


HAWAII—Sept. 22-24, 1960, Honolulu, Hawaii. Deadline 
for applications is Aug. 22; the fee is $25. Dr. Wilson 
M. Pang, Secretary, 1683 Kalakaua Ave., Honolulu 14, 
Hawaii. 


IDAHO—June 9-10, 1960, Capitol Building, Boise, Idaho. 
Deadline for applications is May 10; the fee is $25. 
Miss Nan K. Wood, Director, Occupational License 
Bureau, Capitol Building, Boise, Idaho. 


ILLINOIS—June 29-July 1, 1960, Chicago office of the 
Department of Registration and Education, 160 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Deadline for applications is June 
14; the fee is $20. Mr. Fredric B. Selcke, Superintendent 
of Registration, Capitol Building. Seringfield, Ill 


INDIANA—July 12-13, 1960, State House, Indianapolis, 
Ind., at 8:00 a.m. Deadline for applications is 30 days 
preceding the day of the regular meeting for the ap- 
plicants applying by examination; 15 days if applying 
by reciprocity. Those applying for examination, a $40 
fee must accompany the application; for those coming in 
by reciprocity, the fee is $50. Dr. Joe W. Green, Secre- 
tary Veterinary Examining Board, State Board of Health 
Building, Room 422, 611 Park Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


IOWA—May 31-June 1, 1960, Des Moines, Iowa. Appli- 
cants must be in the office of the Division of Animal 
Industry, State House, Des Moines, not later than 8:00 
a.m., on May 31. Additional information may be ob- 
tained by writing: Dr. A. L. Sundberg, Chief, Division 
of Animal Industry, State House, Des Moines 19, Iowa. 


KANSAS—May 31-June 2, 1960, Dykstra Building, Kansas 
State University, School of Veterinary Medicine, Man- 
hattan, Kan. Deadline for applications was May 1; the 
fee is $10. Dr. Charles W. Bower, Secretary, 1128 Kan- 
sas Ave., Topeka, Kan. 


KENTUCKY—July 25, 1960, Capitol Building, Frankfort, 
Ky. Deadline for applications is July 11; the fee is 
$25. For Applications and information, write: Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Johnson, 319 Ann St., Frankfort, Ky. (A special 
June examination is usually given; the exact date has 
not been set.) 


MAINE—July 11-12, 1960, Dr. Libby's office, 6th Floor, 
Office Building, Augusta, Maine. Deadline for applica- 
tions is 15 days before the examination. There is a $20 
fee with each application. Dr. E. C. Moore, Secretary, 
Turner Center, Maine. 


MARYLAND—June 6-7, 1960, Symons Hall, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md. The examination begins 
promptly at 8:00 a. m. Deadline for applications is June 
1; the fee is $25. Dr. Harold S. Gober, Secretary, 5400 
Park. Heights Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS—June 22-24, 1960, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst, Mass. Deadline for applications is 
at least one week prior to the examinations date; the 
fee is $25. Dr Edward A. Zullo, Secretary, Board of 
Registration in Veterinary Medicine, Room 33, State 
House, Boston 33, Mass. 


MICHIGAN—June 20-21, 1960, Veterinary Building, 
Room 146, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich., at 8:00 a.m. Deadline for applications is June 
5; $25 fee is to accompany applications. Dr. John F. 
Quinn, Corresponding Secretary, Board of Veterinary 
Examiners, Sixth Floor, Lewis Cass Building, Lansing 
13, Mich. 


MINNESOTA—July 12-13, 1960, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Minnesota, St. Paul Campus, 
St. Paul 1, Minn., at 8:00 a.m. each day. Deadline for 
applications is 30 days prior to the examinations; the 
fee is $25. Dr. A. C. Spannaus, Executive Secretary, 
Veterinary Examining Board, Route #1, Waconia, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI—June 21, 1960, Woolfolk State Building, 
Jackson, Miss. Deadline for the applications is June 11, 
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the fee is $25. Dr. William L. Gates, Secretary, Box 
417, Clarksdale, Miss. 


MISSOURI—June 2-3, 1960, Veterinary Clinic, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Deadline for the applications 
is 15 days prior to the date of the examination; the fee 
is $25. Dr. L. A. Rosner, Chairman, Box 630, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


MONTANA—June 20-22, 1960, Senate Chamber, Helena, 
Mont. Deadline for applications is May 31; the fee is 
$25. Dr. J. N. Safford, Secretary, Capitol Station, 
Helena, Mont. 


NEVADA—July 23, 1960, Tonopah, Nev. Deadline for 
applications is June 1; the fee is $10. Dr. E. H. Stodt- 
meister, 102 “‘B’’ St., Sparks, Nev. 


NEW BRUNSWICK—June 10-11, 1960, in any provincial 
capitol. Must be in the office of the registrar, Dr. 
Claude Kealey, National Examining Board, P.O. Box 
416, Ottawa, Ont., Can., by May 15; the fee is $25. 
Dr. R. H. Henry, Secretary, Box 338, Moncton, N.B., 
Can. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—July 5, 1960, State House, Concord, 
N.H. Deadline for applications is June 25; the fee is 
$15. Dr. J. P. Seraichick, Secretary, Board of Veterinary 
Examiners, Chesterfield Rd., Keene, N.H. 


NEW JERSEY—June 24-25, 1960, State House, Trenton, 
N.J. Deadline for applications is June 14; the fee is 
$25. Dr. 1680 Teaneck 


Rd., N.J. 


NEW MEXICO—June 17-18, 1960, State Capitol Build- 
ing, Santa Fe, N.M. Deadline is two weeks prior to the 
examination date; a $25 fee is to accompany applications. 
Dr. Edwin J. Smith, Secretary, State Board of Veteri- 
nary Examiners, P.O. Box 4385, Santa Fe, N.M. 


NEW YORK—June 15-16, 1960 (practical), June 28-July 
1, 1960 (written), at Ithaca, New York City, Buffalo, 
Syracuse, Rochester, and Albany, N.Y. Applications 
must be received 30 days before date of examination; the 
fee is $40. Mr. James O. Hoyle, 23 South Pearl St., 
Albany, N.Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA—June 20-22, 1960, Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N.C. Dr. James I. Cornwell, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, North Carolina State Veterinary Examining Board, 
P.O. Box 9038, Asheville, N.C. 


NORTH DAKOTA—Oct. 12-13, 1960, Van Es Building, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N.D. Dead- 
line for applications is about ten days prior to the ex- 
amination date; the fee is $15. Dr. M. C. Hawn, Secre- 
tary, N. D. Veterinary Medical Examining Board, 1407- 
13th St. North, Fargo, N.D. 


HIO—June 6-8, 1960, Sisson Hall, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Ap- 
plicants must be present at 8:00 a.m. on June 6. Dr. 
H. G. Geyer, Executive Secretary, Ohio Veterinary Medi- 
cal Board, Ohio Departments Building, Room 720, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA—May 22-25, 1960, Student Union Building, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Okla. Applicants 
must appear before the Board on May 22 at 2:00 p. m. 
if applying by reciprocity; if by examination at 7:30 
p. m. on May 22. Deadline for applications was April 
22; the fee $25. Dr. C. R. Love, Secretary, 4321 S. Lee, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Robert R. Shomer, Secretary, 


OREGON—June 7-9, 1960, Hotel Multnomah, Portland, 
Ore., beginning at 8:00 a.m. on June 7. Deadline for 
applications is one month prior to the date of the 
examination; the fee is $25. Dr. C. R. Howarth, 135 
N. Highway, St. Helens, Ore. 


_PENNSYLVANIA—June 16-17, 1960, School of Veterinary 


Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, 39th & Wood- 
land Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Deadline for applications 
is May 15; the fee is $20. Dr. Charles J. Hollister, 
Secretary, State Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners, 
Bex 911, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PUERTO RICO—Aug. 2, 1960, Division of Examining 
Boards. Comercio 452. Carrera’s Building. San Juan, 
P.R. Deadline for applications is July 3; the fee is $10, 
the license fee is $5, and one P.R. Revenue Stamp of 
$1. Herminio Mendez Herrera, Secretary, Box 3271, San 
Juan, P.R. 


RHODE ISLAND—July 12-13, 1960, Division of Animal 
Industry, 505 Veterans’ Memorial Bldg., 83 Park St., 
Providence, R.I. Deadline for applications is July 1. 
Dr. Thomas E. Grennan, Secretary, Providence, R.I. 


SASKATCHEWAN—June 21-23, 1960, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Can. Deadline for applica- 
tions is June 1; the fee is $25. Dr. W. Turnbull, Health 
Department, City Hall, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Can. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—June 16-17, 1960, Columbia, S.C. 
Deadline for applications is June 2; the fee is $25. Dr. 
H. L. Sutherland, Secretary, P.O. Box 87, Union, S.C., 
secretary. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—June 20-21, 1960, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, S.D., Deadline for applications is 
June 1; the fee is $10. Dr. M. O. Mitchell, Secretary, 
Veterinary Examining Board, State Office Building, 
Pierre, S. D. 


TENNESSEE—June 27-28, 1960. Cordell Hull Building, 
Capitol Grounds, Nashville, Tenn. Deadline for applica- 
tions is June 25; the fee is $25. Dr. T. H. Bullington. 
Secretary, R.F.D. #3, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


TEXAS—May 30-June 1, 1960, A. & M. College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas. The completed application must 
be received in the Board office not later than 30 days 
before the examination date. Mr. T. D. Weaver, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Texas State Board of Veterinary Medical 
Examiners, 207 Capital National Bank Building, Austin 
16, Texas. 


July 1, 1960, State Capitol 
it Registration, Sale Lake City, 

should be submitted to Mr. Frank 
E. Lees, Director of the Department of Business Regula- 
tion and Registration Division, State Capitol Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, by June 15. Registration fee is $15. 


VIRGINIA—June 30-July 1, 1960, Senate Chamber, Capi- 
tol Building, Richmond, Va. Deadline for applications 
is May 30; the fee is $25. Mr. T. N. Burton, Secretary, 
P.O. Box 1-X, Richmond 2, Va. 


W ASHINGTON—May 26-28, 1960, Wegner Hall, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, Washington State University, 
Pullman, Wash. Deadline for applications was May 11; 
the fee is $35. Mr. Thomas A. Carter, Administrator, 
Professional Division, License Department, Olympia, 
Wash. 

WEST VIRGINIA—June 20, 1960, Capitol Building, 
Room E—117 (ground floor of the east wing), Charles- 
ton, W. Va. For applications and information, write: 
Dr. Harry J. Fallon, Secretary-Treasurer, 200 Fifth St. 
West, Huntington, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN—June 27-28, 1960, Madisun, Wis. Dr. A. A. 
Erdmann, Chief Veterinarian, State-Federal Cooperative 
Program, 6 West, State Capitol, Madison 2, Wis. 


WYOMING—June 21-22, 1960, State Office Building 
(third floor, south wing), Cheyenne, Wyo. Deadline for 
applications is June 6; the fee is $25. Dr. G. H. Good, 
Secretary, State Office Building, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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Deaths 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


George W. Blanche (ISU ’02) 85, San 
Fernando, Calif., died Jan. 11, 1960. 

Dr. Blanche founded the Glendale Small 
Animal Hospital, was a member of the State 
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Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners, and 
past-president of the Glendale Board of Ed- 
ucation. 


Earl B. Briney (KCV ’18), 65, Benning- 
ton, Kan., died Sept. 20, 1958, from diabetes 
and a heart ailment, after a long illness. Dr. 
Briney was in general practice in Benning- 
ton for 38 years. 


Herbert A. Brown (CVC ’08), 72, Victoria, 
B.C., died Nov. 21, 1959, from a brain tumor. 

Dr. Brown served as a captain in the 
Fifteenth Brigade of the Canadian Field 
Artillery in World War I. After the war, he 
resumed his practice in Victoria. 


Robert L. Brown (TEX ’44), 37, Amarillo, 
Texas, his wife, and three children were 
killed when the car he was driving was 
struck by a train, Jan. 19, 1960. 

Dr. Brown operated a clinic with his two 
brothers, Dr. Charles D. (TEX °46) and 
John H. Brown, Jr. (TEX ’44), at Amarillo 
before moving to Wyckoff, N.J., where he 
was employed by the Shering Drug Com- 
pany for a little over a year. The Brown 


family had moved to Caynon, Texas, four 


months ago. 


*James E. Burton (IND ’17), 78, Slippery 
Rock, Pa. died after an illness of two 
months, Dec. 23, 1959. Dr. Burton was made 
a life member of the AVMA in 1955. 
He had been a life-time resident of the 
Slippery Rock area and had practiced vet- 
erinary medicine there for over 10 years. 


Ernest E. Chase (ONT ’05), 86, Portland, 
Ore., died Dec. 10, 1959. 

Dr. Chase was assistant state veterinarian 
in Oregon from 1913 to 1916, when he left 
to open Portland’s meat inspection division 
for the City Health Bureau. He retired from 
the Bureau in 1951. 


*Truman W. Cole (CVC ’15), 65, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., died suddenly on Jan. 19, 1960. 
At the time of his death, he was veterinarian 
in charge of the USDA’s Florida field sta- 
tion for animal disease eradication and ani- 
mal inspection and quarantine in Jackson- 
ville. 

Born in McKinney, Texas, Dr. Cole was 
appointed a veterinary inspector for the 


USDA, the same year he graduated from 
veterinary school. In 1927, he was named 
veterinarian in charge of the Florida field 
station at Jacksonville. Ten years later, he 
became assistant chief of the field inspection 
division, BAI, in Washington, D.C. He was 
inspector in charge, port of New York, and 
superintendent of the animal quarantine 
division in Clifton, N.J., from 1944 to 1949. 

Dr. Cole returned to Washington in 1949 
when he was made chief of the interstate in- 
spection division of the former BAI. In 1955, 
he became chief of the public stockyards 
section and an area director for the animal 
disease eradication division, a position he 
held until 1958 when he was placed in 
charge of the Florida field station. 

In 1956, the USDA presented Dr. Cole 
with an award for outstanding service in 
recognition of his contributions to the field 
of animal health. He is also the author of 
a number of USDA publications and had 
been a member of the AVMA for 35 con- 
secutive years. 


*Edward P. Flower (USC ’89), 87, Baton 
Rouge, La., died Jan. 20, 1960, after a long 
illness. He was made a life member of the 
AVMA in 1955. 

Dr. Flower had practiced in Louisiana 
from the time of his graduation from the 
United States College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons in 1889 until 1908, when he was em- 
ployed as a state veterinarian by the then 
newly formed Louisiana Livestock Sanitary 
Board. At the time of his retirement in 
1949, Dr. Flower had served as a state vet- 
erinarian longer than anyone else in the 
country. 


Charles H. Gaines (KCV ’06), 90, Con- 
cordia, Kan., died Dec. 29, 1959. Dr. Gaines 
practiced veterinary medicine in Concordia 
from 1918 until his retirement in 1953. 


S. D. Graumlich (OSU ’11), New Rome, 
Ohio, died Sept. 5, 1959. 

Dr. Graumlich had been in general prac- 
tice in Hilliards, Ohio, until his retirement 
a few years ago. 


Frank G. Hahn (CIN ’04), 80, Asheville, 
N.C., died Feb. 6, 1960, after a long illness. 

Dr. Hahn was a veterinary inspector for 
the government while working in Cincinnati. 
Prior to his veterinary career, he was a 
major league baseball pitcher with the Cin- 
cinnati Reds and the New York Yankees. 
He left baseball in 1906. 
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Francis A. Harsh (ONT ’94), 91, Minerva, 
Ohio, died Jan. 24, 1960, after two years 
illness. 

A life-long resident of Minerva, Dr. Harsh 
had been in practice there until his retire- 
ment in 1946. 


*Charles H. Herrold (OSU ’04), 79, Dayton, 
Ohio, died Jan. 18, 1960, after an extended 
illness. 

From 1905 to 1943, Dr. Herrold served in 
the U.S. Meat Inspection program. He then 
accepted a similar position with the Dayton 
Health Department from which he retired 
six years ago. 

His son, Dr. George Herrold, is a physician 
and one of his brothers, Dr. William Herrold 
of Columbus, is a graduate of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine at Ohio State, class of 
1907. 


Rodney F. Merz (COR ’59), 24, Susan- 
ville, Calif., died Feb. 14, 1960, from cancer. 

A native of New York, Dr. Merz had only 
practiced in Susanville for six months at 
the time of his death. He was a member of 
Omega Tau Sigma and Theta Chi. 


*Clarence F. Milleson (ISU ’22), 60, Port- 
land, Ore., head of the State Board of Vet- 
erinary Medical Examiners in Oregon, died 
Feb. 3, 1960. 

An Iowa-born veteran of World War I, 
Dr. Milleson had moved to Portland in 
1924 and had operated a pet hospital there 
since 1927. He is a former president of the 
Oregon State V.M.A. 


George S. Place (OSU ’17), 66, St. Marys, 
Ohio, died Aug. 17, 1959, following a brief 
illness. 

Dr. Place had practiced in St. Marys since 
1917. He is survived by a son who is also 
a veterinarian, Dr. Robert A. Place (OSU 
St. Marys. 


S. Roy Reed (STJ °16) 67, Beaver City, 
Neb., died Feb. 11, 1959. 

Dr. Reed attended the Kansas City Vet- 
erinary College for two years before trans- 
ferring to St. Joseph’s. 


*John W. Salter (MCK 713), 75, Dawson, 
Ga., died Jan. 16, 1960. 
Dr. Salter was the first “Veterinarian of 


the Year” in Georgia and a former president 
of the Georgia V.M.A. Among his survivors 
is a son, Dr. McTyier Salter (GA ’54), a 
Dawson veterinarian also. 


Wilbur G. Songer (KCV ’10), 74, Lincoln, 
Kan., died March 7, 1959, after a long illness. 

Dr. Songer had practiced in Lincoln with 
the exception of two years (1935-1937) when 
he engaged in tuberculosis eradication for 
the former BAI in Louisiana, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. At one time, he operated a scien- 
tific stock farm with Dr. L. C. Songer (KCV 
03). 


*Dorsey M. Swinehart (OSU ’10), 77, Elida, 
Ohio, died Jan. 14, 1960, after a long illness. 

Dr. Swinehart, a life member of the 
AVMA since 1955, had practiced in the 
Elida area for over 30 years and at one time 
had been state veterinarian. 


*Michael Whitmore (EDN ’56), 27, Walpole, 
N.H., died Dec. 19, 1960, following an illness 
of several months’ duration. 

Born in Bedford, England, Dr. Whitmore 
came to the United States in 1957 to join 
Dr. I. Tucker Burr (COR ’51) in a Walpole 


practice. 


*Dale A. Wiley (UP °48), 38, Jarrettsville, 
Md., died following a heart attack, Jan. 22, 
1960. 

Dr. Wiley was a past-president of the 
Maryland V.M.A. (1957-1958) and a member 
of the American Association of Equine Prac- 
titioners. He had been in practice in the 
Jarrettsville area for 10 years. 

Among his survivors are two  veter- 
inarians: his father, Dr. J. Ross Wiley (UP 
17) of Wellsboro, Pa.; and his brother, Dr. 
James R. Wiley (UP ’41) of Myerstown, Pa. 


Other Deaths Reported.—The following 
deaths have been reported. Information for 
an obituary was not supplied. 


Thomas H. Jagger (ONT ’10), North Van- 
couver, B.C., died Sept. 20, 1958. 


Morley A. Jull, 
October, 1959. 

Lorne D. Swenerton (ONT ’02), Van- 
couver, B.C., Can., died Oct. 24, 1958. 


74, died sometime in 
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Auxiliary Projects 


Does your Auxiliary have a special proj- 
ect? Does it have more than one? What is 
the status of your attendance at meetings— 
good or poor? 

How you answer the above questions may 
pinpoint how your group feels about their 
membership in the A.V.M.A. Auxiliary. Ever 
so often I hear some Auxiliary member ask, 
“Why should I attend meetings? What is 
there to do?” 

All of us on the Auxiliary Executive 
Board appreciate the financial support most 
of you have given to the A.V.M.A. Auxil- 
iary projects, e.g—the Research Fund and 
the Student Loan and Memorial Fund. How- 
ever, what you do in your local group to 
keep your membership interested, is what 
counts most over the years. 

_ Should you need suggestions for social 


activities, you might like to consider some 
of the following programs: book reviews, 
(especially those with veterinary medicine 
as a theme), travel talks, gardening, flower 
and table arrangements, fashion shows, 
beauty aids, home decorations, musical con- 
tributions, and card parties. 

If you would like to augment your treas- 
ury, you might like to support a surplus in- 
strument sale; compile a cook book assem- 
bled from recipes submitted by your 
membership; hold a candy, baked goods 
sale, an auction, or white elephant sale. 

Regardless of the age of your membership, 
perhaps your Auxiliary would benefit from a 
talk on office bookkeeping methods, office 
and telephone manners, and simple labora- 
tory procedures. Try a panel discussion with 
your own members contributing. 

Have you ever invited one of the A.V.M.A. 
officers to attend your meeting, especially 
when he is appearing on the men’s program? 
He would be happy and willing to talk to the 
women at their meeting, wherever possible. 
Don’t overlook inviting him. 

If any of you have had experience with 
projects that have proved successful in your 
area, won't you share them with the rest of 
us? This is the way we all learn that we 
may, in turn, benefit the entire profession. 

s/Mrs. E. A. (Marton) trFFer, Retiring 

President of the AVMA Auzriliary. 


Georgia 

ATLANTA.—A meeting of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Georgia V.M.A. was held 
at the Heart of Atlanta Motel on Dec. 4, 
1959, in connection with the State Associa- 


The Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Georgia V.M.A. 
Left to right (front row) 
—Mrs. C. J. Mikel, vice- 
president; Mrs. M. €E. 
Nunnery, treasurer; Mrs. 
J. T. Hart, president-elect. 
Second row—Mrs. G. L. 
Foy, member; Mrs. H. G. 
Blalock Jr., president; 
Mrs. F. E. Withite, secre- 

tary. 
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tion’s annual business meeting. Another 
program was planned for the June meeting 
scheduled for Jekyll Island, June 19—21, 
1960. 

The Auxiliary has sent letters to each 
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Georgia V.M.A. member’s wife who is not 
yet a member of the Auxiliary—urging her 
to join. The letter outlines activities and 
shows how the Auxiliary’s money is used. 

The Student Chapter of the Auxiliary at 
Athens, is planning a booth for the June 
Jekyll Island meeting to raise funds. The 
wives of 1960 graduates were presented 
with complimentary membership to the 
Auxiliary for the remainder of the year at 
their February meeting in Athens. 

s/Mrs. C. J. Mikel, First Vice-President. 


Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD—CENTRAL ILLINOIS AUXILIARY 
Ex.ects New Roster.—Elected to serve the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Central Illinois 
V.M.A. for 1960 are: Mrs. D. W. Moreland, 
Springfield, president; Mrs. T. M. Folkerts, 
Springfield, president-elect; and Mrs. H. F. 
Bennett, Petersburg, secretary-treasurer.— 
Ill. Vet. Bull., 14, (Oct.-Dec., 1959:) 4. 


Missouri 


Kansas City.—The Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Missouri V.M.A. held it’s annual 
meeting, Feb. 21-23, 1960, at the President 
Hotel. 

A brunch was attended by 88 members 
in the Aztec Room. Mrs. E. E. Leasure, Man- 


The newly elected roster 
of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the Missouri 
V.M.A. 
Left to right—Mrs. Buri 
Z. Pfander, historian; 
Mrs. Frank Sutton, treas- 
urer; Mrs. J. K. Farrell, 
president-elect; Mrs. 
George Murphy, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Wayne 6B. 
Chapin, vice-president; 
Mrs. L. N. Atkinson, sec- 
retary. 


hattan, Kan., president-elect of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the AVMA was the guest of 
honor. For entertainment, Mrs. Thomas 
Franklin, Independence, presented a well- 
illustrated and vivid talk on her tour of 
Europe. Mrs. Paul Spencer, Jefferson City, 
president, presided at the business meeting. 
She challenged each member to bring in 
one new member for the coming year. 

The following officers were elected: Mrs. 
George Murphy, Kirkwood, president; Mrs. 
J. K. Farrell, Boonville, president-elect; Mrs. 
Wayne B. Chapin, Mt. Vernon, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. L. N. Atkinson, Kirkwood, sec- 
retary; Mrs. Frank Sutton, Mexico, treas- 
urer; and Mrs. Burl Z. Pfander, Springfield, 
historian. 


Ohio 

CotumsBus.—The annual meeting of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Ohio State 
V.M.A. was held at the Deshler Hilton Ho- 
tel, February 2. 

One hundred and sixty women enjoyed a 
luncheon and hat show amid a French set- 
ting which depicted the Left Bank of the 
Seine River in Paris. Highlights of the 
meeting included public relation reports 
from local and regional auxiliaries. The 
women also discussed plans sell 
Christmas cards this year in a PR program 
to further veterinary medicine. 

s/Mrs. P. B. Jonnston, Secretary. 


Officers of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Ohio 
State V.M.A. are as fol- 
lows: left to right—Mrs. 
Howard Deacon, Eaton, 
past-president; Mrs. R. J. 
Custis, New Vienna, vice- 
president; Mrs. Ben Hen- 
son, Mansfield, treasur- 
er; Mrs. Harry Roberts, 
Cleveland, president; 
Mrs. P. B. Johnston, Cin- 
cinnati, secretary. 
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G. Magrane, 


Adolph W. Vogel. Arch. 
44: 22 (July) 1950. 


INFECTIOUS KERATOCONJUNCTIVITIS OF 


CATTLE 


34; 1081 (Aug.) 1951. 
66: 311 (May 29) 1954. 


(June) 1956. 
TOPICAL USE OF CHLORAMPHENICOL IN 


EXTERNAL OCULAR INFECTIONS 


Mary C. Mann 


(Jan.) 1953. 
INFECTIOUS KERATITIS 


(June) 1954. 
THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF SENSITIVITY 


TESTS IN SMALL ANIMAL PRACTICE 


PENETRATION OF CHLORAMPHENICOL 
by Margaret Schlichting. Vet. Med., 51: 280 


U.S.P. (CHLOROMYCETIN) INTO THE EYE 
by Irving H. Leopold, Anna C. Nichols and 
ASSOCIATED WITH MORAXELLA BOVIS 


by Winston Roberts. Am. J. Ophthalmology, 
by W. B. Faull and M. B. Hawksley. Vet. Rec., 


by S. Lester Jackson. Vet. Med. 
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widely used and highly successful in veterinary medicin 


FURACIN, brand of nitrofurazone (5-nitro-2- 

furaldehyde semicarbazone), is one of a group 

of synthetically produced organic compounds 

known as the nitrofurans—a unique class of 
antimicrobials. More than 2,500 scientific papers in 25 languages in 40 
countries reflect the importance of this group of therapeutic agents in 
human and veterinary medicine. 


The many advantages which have made FURACIN outstandingly effective in 
an increasing number of clinical indications are: 


® bactericidal rather than bacteriostatic—uniquely different from the sul- 
fonamides and most antibiotics 
® effective against a wide range of pathogenic bacteria regardless of their 
little or no development of bacterial resistance 

does not interfere with phagocytosis or healing 


sustained effectiveness in presence of pus, blood or serum 


443 a 


FURACIN is effective in vitro against a multiplicity of organisms including 
many antibiotic-resistant strains of : 


Proteus sp.* Clostridium sp. 

Pseudomonas sp.* Corynebacterium sp. 
Aerobacter sp. Salmonella sp. Diplococcus sp. 
Alcaligenes sp. Serratia sp. Mycobacterium sp. 
Brucella sp. Shigella sp. Staphylococcus sp. 


Escherichia sp. Streptococcus sp. 


Klebsiella sp. GRAM-POSITIVE hee 
P ea ot: BACTERIA (Sensi-Discs for sensitivity 
um Sp. testing are available from 


Pasteurella sp. Bacillus sp. Baltimore Biological Laborato 


The specific action of FURACIN is indicated in necrotic enteritis of swine, 
gray droppings of mink, avian coccidiosis and bovine mastitis. It is also an 
effective topical agent against bacterial infections of surface lesions, the 
eye, ear, and genital tract. 
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WHAT IS YOUR 


Fig. 1 — Posteroanterior (left) and medial radiographs of the left foreleg of the 


; History.—This 5-year-old American Saddle horse stallion had injured his 
left foreleg just above the hoof when 2 days old. He was again favoring the 
and there was a swelling just above of the hoof. Posteroanterier 


and medial radiographs were taken (fig. 1). a a 
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Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 
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Here Is the Diagnosis ane 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—F ractured first phalanx with 
detached fragment. 

Comment.—An old nonunion fracture of 
anterior part of the medial condyle of the 
first phalanx is revealed. The fracture sur- 
faces and edges are smooth and rounded, 
indicating a long duration. A medial, pos- 
teroanterior oblique view (fig. 2) was help- 
ful in demonstrating the full extent of this 
fracture. 

No treatment was attempted. The sig- 
nificance of the fracture was questionable 
inasmuch as the joint surfaces were smooth 
and the joint spaces were well preserved. 


This report was submitted by William D. Carlson, 
D.V.M., Ph.D., radiologist, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Colorado State University, Fort Collins. 

Our readers are invited to submit histories, 
radiographs, and diagnoses of interesting cases which 
are suitable for publication. 


4 

Fig. 2 — This medial posteroanterior oblique view 

of the horse’s foreleg shows full extent of the 
fracture. 


What are the predominant signs of advanced prostate disease 
in the dog? Page 486. 


2. Of what value is cyanacethydrazide as a treatment for lung- 
worms in sheep? Page 510. 


3. Of what value is hygromycin as a treatment for fringed tape- 
worms in sheep? Page 507. 


4. Given intramuscularly, how much longer will penicillin residues 
resulting from penicillin in oil preparations persist in cow's milk than 
residues from penicillin in aqueous suspension preparations? Page — 
480. 


5. In treating trichomoniasis in bulls, what therapeutic agent was 
shown to be of most value? Page 504. 


6. How may a diagnosis of myelogenous leukemia be established 
in a dog? Page 497. 
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-FURACIN 


IN VETERINARY MEDICINE 


SURFACE INFECTIONS Fouracin Dressing Veterinary 
; —FURACIN (brand of nitrofurazone) 0.2% dissolved in 
a water-soluble base of ointment-like consistency 


FuRACIN Dressing Veterinary with Anesthetic—a 
water-soluble ointment containing FURACIN 0.2% 
with butacaine 0.5%. 


FurAcIN Solution Veterinary—water-miscible liquid 
<a a of FURACIN 0.2% in polyethylene glycol and water. 
ia ‘x Valuable in bovine mastitis and impaired fertility. 

IN BOVINE MASTITIS FuRACIN Solution Veterinary 
SQUEEJET®—new, single-dose, disposable unit of 30 cc. 
____- FURACIN 0.2% in polyethylene glycol and water. Es- 
specially adapted for use in impaired fertility. 
FuRACIN-penicillin GEL Veterinary—a crystalline sus- 
pension of FURACIN 2% and 13,333 units per cc. of 
procaine penicillin G in peanut oil with 3% aluminum 
monostearate. 


IN EYE INFECTIONS FurAcin Soluble Powder Veterinary 
—a soft, water-soluble powder containing FURACIN 
0.2% in polyethylene glycol. 
IN EAR INFECTIONS FURACIN Ear Solution Veterinary 
—an anhydrous hygroscopic, water-soluble liquid com- 
posed of FURACIN 0.2% and polyethylene glycol. 


IN GENITAL TRACT INFECTIONS FURACIN Suppositor- 

ies Veterinary—a water-soluble base suppository, con- 

taining FPURACIN 0.4%; melts at body temperature. 
Suitable for use in bovine retained placenta. 


FURACIN Solution Veterinary—water-miscible liquid 
of 0.2% FURACIN in polyethylene glycol and water. 


IN RETAINED PLACENTA FvREA® Veterinary —a bolus 
le % containing 0.12 grams of FURACIN to control infection 
27 ae Condi and 12 grams urea to exert a proteolytic effect on 
necrotic tissue. 


NITROFURANS—a unique class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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1863 The First 100 Years 1963 


J. F. Smithcors, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


History of the AVMA 


Although the quorum was present for the 

had not been made. Thus while 

in the presentation of cases and papers. The 
from six states were present. 


semiannual meeting in Boston, it was discov- 
ered that proper notification 

1886 technically there was no meet- 
ing for 1886, the day was spent 

annual meeting was held at the Rossmore 
Hotel in New York, where about 40 members 
Dr. Liautard, upon whose invitation (or 
insistence) the meetings had been held at the 


American Veterinary College in late years, ex- 
pressed surprise that “this selection was made 
in preference to one of the numerous appro- 
priate halls, where similar scientific bodies are 
accustomed to find accommodations ... Why a 
room was not engaged in the Academy of 
Medicine . . . or why the lecture rooms of one 
of the two veterinary colleges of this city were 
overlooked is not very clear to the minds of 


all the members . . . In any case it proved to 
be a fairly interesting meeting . .. very much 
like its last predecessor, the time being almost 
wholly occupied in discussing the business of 
the Association.” 

Seventeen new members were admitted, in- 
cluding W. H. Lowe, a future president of the 
Association. It was voted to appropriate $100 
toward erecting a monument in honor of 
Henri Bouley, the late eminent French vet- 
erinarian. The Committee on Education was 
empowered to spend up to $150 for its work. 


at 


annual meeting of the AVMA. 


At this time, the treasury of the Association 
contained about $700. 

Dr. McLean, on retiring from the chair, “‘re- 
gretted that individual members took so little 
interest in the welfare of the Association, and 
did so little to advance the profession.” 

A $50 prize was awarded to Tait Butler for 
his essay on “Parturient Apoplexy.” Although 


The" (Continued on adv. p. 42) 
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The Rossmore Hotel in New York, site of the 1886 


EP A-TERGEN 


a truly therapeutic shampoo 


for fungal, bacterial, and allergic 


dermatoses of dogs and cats 


THERA-TERGENT is a new, effective and 
clinically proven! dermatologic shampoo. Its 
drug elements are synthesized to achieve 
uniquely deep dermal penetration — destroy 
bacteria and fungi, both on and within the skin. 
Its concentrated* shampoo base, of unusual 
detergent action, cleanses hair and skin thor- 
oughly, at the same time helps replace lost skin 
oils — soothes the integument, allays pruritus, 
promotes healing. 


SUPPLIED: 5% oz. and 1 gal. amber plastic bottles 


THE WARREN-TEED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Veterinary Medical Division 


Dallas Chattanooga COLUMBUS, 


And safe! THERA-TERGENT may be used 
without special protection of eyes or genitalia 
of the animal — is completely safe for use on 
cats. It is nonstaining, leaves the animal pleas- 
antly scented. It will not irritate skin, eyes, nose, 
or respiratory tract of the user. Contains 6% 
Triethanolamine Thiocyanate Warren-Teed. 


1. “Clinical Evaluation of a Drug for Dermatoses of Dogs 
and Cats,” Wenger, J. B., Vet. Med., 55:55-58, Mar. 1960. 


*Treats more animals per bottle. 
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two contending papers earlier had been pub- 
lished anonymously in the Review, it was de- 
cided to have them read at the meeting, “as 
the committee . . . . had failed to report, and 
. .- a number of the members present had not 
read the articles.” After voting on the papers 
and finding the winning one to be by Tait 
Butler, “a rather unpleasant surprise was ex- 
perienced by a portion of the members when 
the fact was learned that the successful essay- 
ist was not an American but a Canadian grad- 
uate, nor a member of the Association. There 
was, however, no alternative—the 
must be accepted.” Fortunately, the rules gov- 
stipulated only that the 


situation 


erning the prize 
essayist be a veterinarian. 

It that 
helped lead to a fuller appreciation of the 
interdependence of the veterinary professions 
of Canada and the United States. In writing 
on “Parturient Apoplexy,” Dr. Butler notes: 
“There is perhaps no disease to which bovine 
flesh is heir concerning the etiology and path- 
ology of which there is less definite knowledge 
and greater diversity of opinion.” And in pre- 
senting an effective rebuttal to the theory of 
F. S. Billings contending that milk fever in 
cattle is identical with parturient eclampsia in 
women, he observes: “. ... the wholesale sys- 
tem of adoption [of human medical theories] 
practised by many writers on veterinary medi- 
cine has led to grave and unpardonable errors, 
and has been chiefly instrumental in bringing 
about a lack of independence of thought and 
original investigation.” 

It is perhaps not too invidious to note that 
while Butler, who had graduated from the On- 
tario school only a year before, later became 
an AVMA president, Billings was shortly ex- 
pelled from membership for, among other 
things, voicing his untenable opinions in an 
unbecoming manner. 


may be surmised this incident 


Dr. Liautard, who had served as president of 
the Association from 1875-1877, was again 
elected to this office. William Zuill was elected 
vice-president, and Drs. Robertson and Michen- 
er re-elected treasurer and secretary. 

The great hog cholera controversy between 
Salmon and Billings was raging at this time. In 
1887, the Review purported to publish “‘com- 
munications on the subject . . . from the pens 
of Dr. Billings [70 pages] and Dr. Salmon” (4 
pages). And while Liautard deplored “the feel- 
ings of hostility which have been generated,” he 
perhaps was smarting a little over Salmon’s 
reproving him for stating that rouget (hemor- 


4 


rhagic septicemia) and hog cholera were iden- 
tical, and that the means existed for preventing 
both by inoculation. 

On the basis of six months’ work, Billings 
had declared that hog cholera “was not con- 
tagious [but] was a local disease,” and 
asserted: “The time will surely come when 
either Salmon or I will have to take a back 
. and the world will know who is right, 
consistent.”” Liautard, whose es- 
pousal of Billings’ cause was already tending 
to damage confidence of the profession in the 
work of Salmon and the BAI, avers: “Dr. B. 
does good work, and deserves well for his la- 
bors on behalf of the profession.” Concerning 
Billings’ “‘diffuse and bombastic writings,” Sal- 
mon observes: “. . . they are the product of a 
disordered brain. If the editorials of the Review 
are based upon such literature . . . I must oc- 
casionally interpose with a mild objection.” 


seat... 


honest, and 
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LACHLAN McLEAN, M.R.C.V.S., 13th Presi- 
dent of the USVMA (1885-1886), was grad- 
uated from the Edinburgh Veterinary College 
1854 and qualified as a member of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in 1880. 
After practicing in Scotland, he went to Canada 
to work for the British Government. Later, he 
came to the States, and in 1866 founded the 
Brooklyn Veterinary Hospital where he prac- 
ticed until 1914. The hospital was the oldest 
in continuous operation in the United States. 
During McLean’s 48-year tenure he kept it 
open 24 hours a day and is reputed to have 
never refused a call. 

In 1879 he was appointed a special Veter- 
inary Inspector to the Board of Health of 
Brooklyn, apparently the first such appoint- 
ment in the country. In 1884 the posts of Vet- 
erinary and Food Inspector, and of Assistant 
Inspector were created. The latter was filled 
by his son, Roderick A. McLean, after a com- 
petitive examination conducted by Dr. Liautard 
and four physicians. The elder McLean out- 
lived his son by 25 years, and died at about 
1920 at the age of 94. 

Concerning his work, he urged in 1885: 
“The practice of some Boards of Health, in 
employing medical men to do the work of the 
veterinary sanitarian, is not creditable to either 
profession .... Let our profession so advance 
that we will be considered an indispensable 
part of every well-organized department of 
health, for not alone local but also national 
interests depend upon the vigilance and pain- 
staking of the qualified veterinary sanitarian.” 
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IS THE 
EORY OF FLUID 
REPLACEMENT? 


In simplest terms, the 1 IN KIND Theory of Fluid Re- 
placement is this: that when the electrolyte balance is 
disturbed, it should be corrected volume for volume with 
solutions that are similar IN KIND or content with those 
affected by the disease or condition. Long a leader in 
parenterals for human use, Abbott offers you a full line 
of IN KIND solutions for veterinary use. 

Consider these Abbott parenterals next time fluid 
therapy is indicated: AMINOSOL® for protein replacement; 
IoNosoL® D-CM, IonosoL D-CM with Dextrose 5% 
and IoNOSOL-D and IONOSOL-G with 10% Dextrose. 
Abbott also provides a complete selection of blood col- 
lection and administration equipment. 

A request from you will bring our new 
literature on IN KIND Fluid Therapy in 
Veterinary Medicine. 


ABBOTT 


PORTFOLIO OF OTHER 
OUTSTANDING ABBOTT 
VETERINARY PRODUCTS 


SELEEN®—the easiest to use, 
most effective treatment known for 
seborrheic dermatitis, nonspecific 
dermatoses, demodectic mange, and 
skin complaints. List No. 8679. 


ABBOTT ANESTHETICS—an 
anest ic for every situation. PEN- 
TOTHAL® for ultra-short action. 
COMBUTHAL® for short action. NEM- 
BUTAL® for intermediate action. List 
Nos. 8624, 8693, 8612. 


VETROPHIN®—a true pituitary 

gonadotrophin. Restores normal re- 

productive function in a natural way. 

List No. 8663. 

ten Fibrin Hydrolysate, Abbott. 
ONOSOL®—Electrolyte Solution, Abb ac 


THAL®NEMBUTA 

dium, Abbo AL®—Pentobarbital, 
VETROPHING Pituitary Gonadotrophin. 
Abbott 003201 
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A full line of Potent, Long-Life 


ANTIBIOTICS ; rom Philadelphia Ampoule Laboratories 


-PZINMYCIN-AS 


Procaine Pe 3, 4 000 Units 
With Dihydrostreptomycin 0.5 Gm. per 


2. cc. of solution.) 
Also aveilable: Penmycin-AS 


Penicillin Aqueous 
(300,000 units perc 


Penicillin Tablets (buffered) 
Dihydrostreptomycin Solution 


Solution of Streptomycin and 
Dihydrostreptomycin 
Steroids-Cortisone, Hydrocortisone, Prednisolone 


IRONDEX-50 


‘Optimum Pig Anemia Preventive 


« Single Injection—Minimum cost ‘ e 124% Reduction in Mortality over 


+ Prompt and Sustained Utilization Oral-Iron-Treated Pigs 


° Greater Resistance to pneumo- 


Complete Utilization (approaches 100%) A 
’ nias, enteritis and scours 


Veterinary Products Division 
PHILADELPHIA AMPOULE LABORATORIES, INC. 
400 GREEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA 23, PENNA. 
Quality Pharmaceuticals and Research Since 1930 
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Now! From the Hunt a and Test Kennels... 


A BETTER DOG FOOD THAN EVER BEFORE! 


DEXTRINIZED 


Hunt club | 


At Last, Every Dog Under Your Care Can Have 
Total Nutrition With Quick Assimilation _ 
When Fed New Burgerbits Dog Food! nee 


HERE’S WHY— 


DEXTRINIZED— Hunt Club’s dex- 
trinizing process turns starches 
into easier-to-digest dextrins .. . 
helps assimilation of all the food 
value. 


APPETIZED—Burgerbits is made 
with meal processed from plenty 
of lean red meat and “‘appetized’”’ 
with animal fat to provide True 
Meat Taste. 


FORTIFIED—Burgerbits formula 
of meat meal, vegetables, whole 
grain, and bone meal is further 
enriched by the addition of vita- 
PRESSURE min and mineral supplements. 


PROCESSED PRESSURE PROCESSED—Burger- 
bits ingredients are pressure 
cooked to seal in the delicious 
flavor. 


BURGERBITS Offers You Trouble- 
Free Handling! It mixes quickly 
and easily with the liquid of your 
choice. It holds its shape, won’t 
become ‘‘mushy”’. . . Burgerbits 
APPETIZED stays firm and crunchy. You’ll 
appreciate the fact that Burger- 
bits won’t “set-up” or stick to 
feeding pans. . . saves time, labor 
and trouble! 


NO DISTURBANCE FROM 
CLINIC TO HOME FEEDING > 


The same fine Burgerbits you feed the dogs 
under your care is available to your clients at 
their local supermarkets . . . under the same 
famous name! By feeding Burgerbits and rec- 
ommending it to your clients, you can avoid the 
upsets (and complaints) that so frequently ac- 
company a switch from one food to another! 


Another Fine Product of 
STANDARD BRANDS INC. 
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At the meeting - the ‘Council on Veter- 
inary Services in Chicago on Nov. 29-30, 
1959, Dr. C. A. Bjork of Portland, Ore., was 
elected chairman. Dr. Kenneth Whittington 
of Memphis was elected secretary. Other 
members of the Council are: Drs. R. O. 
Anderson, Elkhorn, Wis.; F. T. Candlin, 
Denver, Colo.; A. H. Groth, Columbia, Mo.; 
J. A. Henderson, Ankeny, Iowa; H. J. Hill, 
Denver, Colo.; J. L. McAuliff, Cortland, 
N. Y.; A. G. Misener, Chicago, Ill.; and C. 
L. Nelson, Jewell, Iowa. 


Following a hearing with representatives 
of the Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical 
Association, the Council passed a motion 
recommending that the Judicial Council 
. reaffirm a policy of ethical conduct to 
be followed by veterinarians who may be 
employed by humane organizations and 
other corporations so that unfair advantage 
of private veterinary practitioners can be 
avoided.” 


Dr. Candlin was named chairman of the 
committee to study relations between hu- 
mane associations and veterinarians. This 
committee will propose that the following 
modifications be made in the 1928 AVMA- 
American Humane Association Agreement: 


1) There should exist at all times an honest and 
most loyal cooperation with veterinarians and hu- 
mane societies. 

2) That humane societies should endeavor, in the 
building of their work, to avoid conflict with the 
development of veterinary medicine. 

3) That the Humane Society should continue to 
emphasize the importance of the humane and kind 
treatment of all animals and that in localities where 
the veterinary profession is unable to or neglects to 
provide facilities for this being done, that is biologi- 
cally, it rests upon the humane society to undertake 
the task. 


The Council also heard reports by the 
joint AVMA-ADSA (American Dairy Sci- 
ence Assn.) Committee, the Committee on 
Biological and Pharmaceutical Supply Prob- 
lem, the representative to the National 
Brucellosis Committee, and the representa- 
tive to the American Humane Association. 


A new booklet, sponsored by the Council, 


Dr. Bjork Elected Chairman of AVMA Council 
on Veterinary Service 


prepared through AVMA- AAHA aan. 
tion, and pertaining to the training of 
receptionists, was examined and approved. 


Following a discussion of the financial 
plight of Livestock Conservation, Inc., and 
the advisability of the AVMA’s assuming 
leadership of the various groups involved 
in hog cholera, brucellosis, and cattle grub 
elimination, a committee was appointed (Dr. 
Hill, chairman) to investigate. 

With respect to the mail order sale of 
dogs, the Council noted that 1 of its mem- 
bers is preparing a pertinent manual. 


Dr. Henderson was named chairman of 
the Committee on the Veterinary Practice 
Aspects of Drug Use in Animal Medicine, 
following Council discussion of the effect, 
on meat and milk, of herbicides, pesticides, 
and antibiotics. 

Dr. McAuliff was named chairman of the 
Committee to the National Association of 
Artificial Breeders. 

The Council discussed the use of thera- 
peutic dog foods and considered the ques- 
tion of their regulation and licensure. This 
matter was referred to the Council on Bio- 
logic and Therapeutic Agents. 


August 14-18, 1960 for the 


Denver, Colorado 
information and appli- 


cation blanks on 


p. 64-66 of this issue 
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Unip 


Upjohn’s palatability-proven 7 
nutritional supplement in tablet form for all - 
dogs and cats. Unipet’s extremely palatable : 
formula is complete and sufficient, and is — 
produced under the most exacting standards 
of pharmaceutical manufacturing by one of 
the country’s foremost vitamin producers. 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY « VETERINARY DIVISION * KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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The following amendments are published 
in accordance with Article XI of the By- 
laws and will, therefore, be in order for 
final action at the 1960 session of the House 
of Delegates. 


New Proposals 


AMENDMENT No. 1 


Amend Article V, Section 4, para- 


‘4 graph (b), to read: 
Ae b) The Council shall: 
: i) Serve as a coordinating and cor- 
relating body in matters pertaining to 
veterinary medical research. 


ii) Develop plans, projects and a fel- 
= a lowship program for the purpose of en- 
_couraging scientific development in the 

; veterinary profession. Graduate study by 
a 3 _ veterinarians and by students in colleges 
: 7 of veterinary medicine who have com- 


pleted at least two years toward the 
D.V.M. degree, and who are currently 
eligible for graduate study, may be as- 
sisted financially through the fellowship 
program. 

iii) In collaboration with the editor- 
in-chief, determine broad policies, con- 
cerning the American Journal of Veter- 
inary Research, subject to approval of 
the Executive Board. Members of the 
Council and other reviewers designated 

by the Council will assist the editor-in- 
chief in the evaluation of manuscripts 
_ submitted for publication. 


BIO LABORATORIES INC. 


DEPENDING ON 
YOU AND... 


i 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
‘LS GNOO3S ON Aldld 


AMENDMENT No. 2 


Amend Article V, Section 6, paragraph 
(b) 
by deleting the word “proprietary” from 
the first line of paragraph ii); 
by adding the word “biologic,” immedi- 
ately preceding the word “drug” in the 
sixth line of paragraph (iii), i.e., “prod- 
ucts from the biologic, drug and food 
markets.” 


AMENDMENT No. 3 


Amend Article V, Section 7, by adding 
the following to paragraph (b): 

v) Recommend and encourage the de- 
velopment and support of programs de- 
signed to prevent, control and eradicate 
animal diseases at the local, state and 
national level, with the participation of 
local practitioners. 

vi) Keep before the profession the 
responsibilities shared by all veterinar- 
ians to (a) safeguard animal and human 
health by diagnosing and reporting “re- 
portable” diseases; (b) meet all applic- 
able requirements in certifying to the 
health of animals; and (c) participate 
in accordance with applicable regula- 
tions in organized programs for the pre- 
vention, control and eradication of ani- 
mal diseases. 


AMENDMENT No. 4 


Amend Article VIII, Section 6, to read: 

Scientific Program. — (a) — Division 
into Sections: For the purposes of the 
scientific program conducted as a part 
of the annual session, the Association 
shall be divided " the following sec- 
tions: 
Large Animals 
Research 
Small Animals 
Public Health and Regulatory 

Veterinary Medicine 
Poultry 

Each Section shall have a chairman and 
secretary chosen by the president from 
a list of nominations submitted by the 
members attending ‘the section meeting or, 
in lieu of sué& nominations, by direct ap- 
pointment. 
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CANINE TRIPLI -RUM 
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The National 
Laboratories 


BSP with Kremonate 


in BOLET form | 


Fast acting...easy to administer 
_BSP with Kremonate has now been put in Bolet form 


by The National Laboratories for convenient dosing. 
BSP is also available as liquid and tablets with Sul- 
fathiazole and Thiamine, and as liquid with Kremonate. 


Ideal for treatment of calf scours 


BSP with Kremonate, in bolet and liquid form, is an 
astringent and antiseptic effective against a wide range 
of intestinal disorders in calves. Recommended dosage 
_ for calf scours is one Bolet twice daily for 
two or three days. Liquid may also be 
- administered to baby pigs, colts, and dogs. 


Convenient dispensing container 


Six BSP Bolets with Kremonate are 

packaged in individual clear plastic 
containers for convenient dispensing. 
Twelve of these containers are packaged 


Kansas City 8, Missouri 
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help 


Names are always important—but none quite as 

important as those at the bottom of the checks 

which come to the A.V.M.A. RESEARCH TRUST 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES . .. the names of veterinarians who have realized 

S. F. SCHEIDY V.M.D. ; the importance of making a contribution to vet- 

E. &. LEASURE D.V.M. erinary research . . . in contributions like these 

D. J. ANDERSON D.V.M. 

H. & KINGMAN ke. DVM. lies an important part of the solution of problems 

now troubling the veterinary profession. 


Pad The A.V.M.A. RESEARCH TRUST has pledged itself 
with the help of the profession to raise a minimum of $50,000.00 in 1960. To reach the goal will 
require a new and concerted effort on the part of every veterinarian . . . your name at the bot- 
tom of a personal check will help a lot . . . remember all contributions are income-tax exempt. . . 
send your contribution today to the 


A.V.M.A.- RESEARCH TRUST 


600 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 
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APPLICATIONS 


Applicants Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (c) of Section 1, Article 
I, of the Bylaws, the names of applicants who are not 
members of constituent associations shall be published in 
the JOURNAL. Written comments received by the Execu- 
tive Secretary from any active member regarding the appli- 
cation as published, will be furnished to the Judicial Coun- 
cil for its consideration prior to acceptance of the applica- 


REDMAN, HAMILTON C. 


708 Kentucky, S.E. 

Albuquerque, N. M. 

D.V.M., University of California, 1959. 

Vouchers: John L. Terry, Jr., and William H. Pryor, J 


HAINES, WILLIAM A. 


167th Medical Detachment (VFI) 

APO 154, New York, N. Y. 

D.V.M., University of Pennsylvania, 1939. 
Vouchers: C. W. Betzold and Charles B. Frank. 


MURTY, DEVARAKONDA K. 


U.P. College of Veterinary Science and Animal Husbandry 
Mathura, Uttar Pradesh, India 
B.V.Sc., Madras University, 1943. 


Vouchers: C. A. Brandly and J. O. Alberts. 


Tapeworm Therapy in Man 


Quinacrine and aspidium oleoresin proved 
of equal value in the treatment of tape- 
worm infections in man. Patients were 
hospitalized and denied food for at least 48 
hours prior to treatment. Of 240 patients, 
189 (79%) recovered from infection, 15 
were doubtful recoveries, and 36 remained 
infected. Failure was due to vomiting in 
13. The recovery rate was 73 to 88 per cent 
when either drug was given alone normally 
or by duodenal tube. Only 62 per cent re- 
covered when both drugs were given. 

Inadequate fasting and administration 
of aspidium oleoresis in capsules instead of 
a draft made treatment less effective. 

Vomiting occurred more often in quina- 
crine-treated patients (8.0%) than in those 
given aspidium oleoresin (3.5%). Quina- 
crine should be avoided in patients with 
Taenia solium infections, because vomiting 
may result in cysticercosis—Brit. M. J., 
(Sept. 26, 1959): 542. 


WORLD'S 


$417 00 
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CATTLE CHUT 


This fine Chute has a fool-proof, 
automatic head adjuster. It adjusts 
to any size animal. Ideal for re- 
moving horns, branding, milking, 
or any veterinary operation. Length 
7 feet, weight 980 Ibs. 


THE ORIGINAL SIDE EXIT 
CHUTES are made for either right 
or left side operation. Only one 
man is necessary to handle the 
complete operation. Adjustable 
squeeze gate sets the chute right 
for any size animal. 


Chutes may be had either PORT- 
ABLE or Stationary. Chute trails 
easily behind vehicle. One man 
can mount or dismount wheels in 
one to two minutes. Hitch and 
wheel attachments can be com- 
pletely removed — can be re- 
mounted ready for trailing in less 
than 3 minutes. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO VETERINARIANS 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS 
WwW BOX 728 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS 
BOX 728 


Please send complete literature and special price 
information to veterinarians. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


city. 
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CLIPPER 


CUTS MAINTENANCE COST, because 
it keeps blades sharper longer. 
PREVENTS JAMMING, because it ™ 
does not permit hair to accumulate. 
REDUCES CLIPPING TIME, because it makes 
clipper operate faster and more efficiently. 
ENCOURAGES CUSTOMER CONFIDENCE 
because it enables you to do a better job. 
REDUCES GERMS and FUNGI. 

Contains Hyaminea potent germicide 

which prevents growth of any kind of mold 
or fungus and is registered with the 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

KEEPS CLIPPERS cool, clean, 

full powered and efficient. 


These Dealers will take your orders for Odeli Clipper Care a 


CALIFORNIA: Central City Chemicals Co., San Francisco 
Valley Veterinary Supply Co., N. Hollywood 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: District Veterinary Products Co. 

FLORIDA: L. A. Mosher Co., Miami 

GEORGIA: L. A. Mosher Co., Atlanta & Albany 

ILLINOIS: Chicago Veterinary Supply Co., Chicago 

INDIANA: W. A. Butler Co., Indianapolis 

KENTUCKY: L. A. Mosher Co., Louisville 

MARYLAND: A. J. Buck & Son, Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS: Central Surgical Supply Co., a 

MICHIGAN: Detroit Veterinary Supply Co., Detroit 

NEW JERSEY: General Medical Supply Co., Newark 
Standard Veterinary Products, Palisades Park 

NEW YORK: Goshen Laboratories, Goshen 

NORTH CAROLINA: L. A. Mosher Co., Raleigh 

OHIO: W. A. Butler Co., Columbus 

PENNSYLVANIA: Frank E. Lentz Co., Philadelphia 

TENNESSEE: L. A. Mosher Co., Memphis 

TEXAS: Miller Veterinary Supply Co., Ft. Worth 

VIRGINIA: Barber Veterinary Supply, Richmond 


Order from your dealer or direct from the Odell Co.. Box 772, 
Newark, N. J. giving dealer's name 


COMING MEETINGS 


Notices of coming meetings must be received 30 days 
before date of publication. 


Kansas State University. Twenty-second annual conference. 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, May 19-21, Donald C. Kelley, chair- 


<a man. 

 Mahienn State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
summer meeting. Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
June 14-16, 1960. John J. Godisak, Coopersville, Mich., 
chairman. 


Purdue University. International symposium on growth: 
molecule, cell, and organism. Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., June 16-18, 1960. For additional in- 
formation, write: Dr. M. X. Zarrow, Department of 
Biological Sciences, Life Science Building, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Georgia Veterinary Medical Association. Fifty-fourth an- 
nual meeting. Jekyll Island, Ga., June 19-21, 1960. A. 
M. Mills, 325 Pinecrest Dr., Athens, Ga., secretary. 


Mississippi State Veterinary Medical Association, Inc. An- 
nual meeting, King Edward Hotel, Jackson, June 19, 
1960. Joseph W. Branson, P. O. Box 4223, Fondren Sta., 
Jackson, Miss., secretary-treasurer. 


North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. Fifty- 
ninth annual summer meeting. Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, June 21-23, 1960. J. T. Dixon, 3026 South Main 
St., Winston-Salem, N.C., secretary-treasurer. 


California Veterinary Medical Association, Seventy-second 


annual meeting. Jack Tar Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., 
June 26-29, 1960. Mr. Ken Humphreys, 3004 16th St., 
San Francisco 3, Calif., executive secretary. 


Iowa State University. Annual conference for veterinarians. 
Memorial Union, Iowa State University, Ames, July 
12-13, 1960. Address the program committee at Iowa 
State for additional information. 


Varginia Veterinary Medical Association. Summer meeting. 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., July 17-19, 1960. 
G. B. Estes, State Office Building, Richmond, Va., 
secretary-treasurer. 


Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Forty-ninth an- 
nual convention. Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, 
July 18-19, 1960. L. S. Shirrell, 545 East Main, Frank- 
fort, Ky., secretary. 


Auburn University. Fifty-third annual conference for veter- 
inarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn Univer- 
sity, July 24-27, 1960. J. E. Greene, dean. 


Canadian Vererimary Medical Association. Twelfth annual 
meeting. Halifax, Nova Scotia, July 24-27, 1960. For 
reservations, write: Dr. M. D. Harlow, Box 1153, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, Can. 


Association, Inc. Annual 
New Orleans, Aug. 1-2, 
McNeese St., Lake 


Louisiana Veterinary Medical 
meeting. Monteleone Hotel, 
1960. Robert K. Morris, 406 W. 


a — Charles, La., secretary. 


American Association of Veterinary Bacteriologists. Annual 


meeting. Division of Veterinary Science, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo., Aug. 13, 1960. Charles H. 
Cunningham, Department of Microbiology and Public 
Health, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich., 


secretary. 
(Continued on adv. p. 5A) eon 
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Dogs in your care require complete nourishment 


Did you know only 5 out of § 500 dog 
foods are inspected by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment—that these brands are com- 
pletely nourishing? 

Ideal, manufactured under contin- 
uous U.S. Government Inspection, is 
completely nourishing because of the : 
proper blend of the high quality ingre- 
dients used to comply withWilson & Co. 
as well as U.S. Government standards. 
tee that Ideal is packed A leading midwestern research 
under clean and sani laboratory reports feeding Ideal 
tary conditions—ts shortened the time necessary to restore 
— letely nourishing dogs to health, even though they were 

malnourished and had acute and 
chronic diseases. 
Packed Under So feed and recommend Ideal Dog 


Continuous Food with complete confidence. 
Inspection of 
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FILES ANd PATIENTS’ RECORDS 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING CO., INC. 
NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 


(Continued from ad 


Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association, Inc. Forty-seventh 
annual meeting. Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Oct. 
13-14, 1960. Grant B. Munger, 1921 First Ave., S. E., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, secretary. 


American Veterinary Medical Association. Ninety-seventh 
annual meeting. Denver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo., 
Aug. 15-18, 1960. H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., executive secretary. 


Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. Seventh annual 
course. Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Sept. 26-30, 1960. Deadline for applications 
is August 15. To apply, write: The Director, Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology. Washington 25, D.C. 


Gaines Dog Research Center. Tenth annual symposium. 
Kankakee Civic Auditorium, Kankakee, Ill., Oct. 12, 
1960. Dean C. A. Brandly, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., chairman. 

Southern Veterinary Medical Inc. Annual 

meeting. Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston, §.C., Oct. 

23-26, 1960. Otto M. Strock, 461 Maybank Highway, 

Charleston, §.C., general chairman. 


Association, 


Animal Care Panel. Annual convention. Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 26-28, 1960. Herbert Graff, 


835 S. 8th Sr., St. Louis, Mo., convention secretary. 


wit 


Foreign Meetings 


_ International Congress of Physio-Pathology of Animal 
Reproduction and Artificial Insemination, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands, June 13-17, 1960. Dr. J. Edwards, Milk 
Marketing Board, Thames, Surrey, England. 


First International Congress of Endocrinology. Technical 
University of Denmark, Copenhagen, July 18-23, 1960. 
Dr. Christian Hamburger, Statens Seruminstitut, Copen- 
hagen S, Denmark, chairman of the executive committee. 


(Continued on adv. p. 36) 


BIO LABORATORIES 


INC. 


DEPENDING ON 
YOU AND... 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
‘LS GNODAS ‘ON Aldis 


The Journal of 
SMALL ANIMAL 
PRACTICE 


An International Journal Sponsored by the British 
Small Animal Veterinary Association 


Executive Editor 
BRUCE V. JONES, M.R.C.V.S. 


Editors 


W. H. Carr, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 

G. N. Henderson, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 

J. S. J. Lauder, M.R.C.V.S. 

J. W. Barber-Lomax, M.A., B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
and an International Editorial Advisory Board 


Papers and observations having a direct 
bearing on clinical veterinary practice 
throughout the world, wiil be published in 
this new journal, and the policy will be to 
publish material of interest to veterinary 
surgeons and others interested in the dis- 
eases of dogs, cats, cage birds and exotic 
animals, together with other material related 
to small animal practice. The Journal of 
Small Animal Practice consists of three ma- 
jor sections covering: 
1. original papers and review articles; 
2. a ‘general practice’ section containing 
clinical communications and any items 
of news and interest concerning small 
animal practice; and 
abstracts of the world literature relat- 
ing to small animal problems. 
Approx. 80 pages per issue. Size 742” x 
934”. Well illustrated. Subscription rate: 
$12.00 per volume (Four issues) 


British Small Animal 
Veterinary Association 


Congress Proceedings 
Edited by BRUCE V. JONES, M.R.C.V.S. 


In preparation 

This volume contains the papers read at the 1959 
British Small Animal Veterinary Association 
Congress, and the authoritative discussions that 


followed them. 
$8.50 


PERGAMON PRESS 


122 East 55 St., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Another 


First from 
Research 


better 
products 
through 
research 


Sales to 
graduate 
veterinarians 
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LOOK HERE DOC 


don't be half sure 
when buying a stall or a kennel run for your 
pets. Buy the best - buy Ford stainless 
cages and galvanized Kennel runs. For 
detailed information write to: 
FORD KENNELS, INC., 
6540 E. Westfield Bivd., Indianapolis, Ind. 


(Continued from adv. p. 54) 


Fourth International Congress on Animal Reproduction. 
The Hague, Netherlands, June 5-9, 1961. For additional 
information contact: the Secretariat of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress on Animal Reproduction, 14, Burge- 
meester de Monchyplein, The Hague, Netherlands, Dr. 

- L. Hoedemaker, secretary to the organizing committee. 


Eighth International Congress of Animal Husbandry. Ham- 
burg, Germany, June 13, 1961. 


Second International Course on _ Lyophilization. Lyon, 
France, Aug. 29—Sept. 9, 1960. For full details, con- 
tact: Dr. Louis R. Rey, Directeur des Cours Internation- 
aux de Lyophilisation, Laboratoire de Physiologie, Ecole 
Normale Superieure 24, rue Lhomond, Paris 5, France. 


Livestock Disease Problems — Feature 
to Be Continued in 1960 


Most veterinarians will recall the fea- 
ture articles on livestock disease problems 
and veterinary medical service, which were 
used so widely in farm magazines across the 
country last year as part of the effort spon- 
sored by Associated Veterinary Labs. 

These articles are being continued 
through 1960, according to plans which have 
been announced. 

One major livestock disease topic will be 
examined in each month’s farm magazine 
feature, and the role of the veterinarian in 
dealing with the problem will be empha- 
sized. The copy will be released through 
American Foundation for Animal Health, as 
was the case last year. 

In addition, the campaign of public edu- 
cation will include releases throughout the 
year to daily and weekly newspapers, farm 
editors of radio stations, and a series of 
television programs, released nationally. 

The project is designed to focus attention 
on livestock disease problems, and stress the 
importance of calling in a veterinarian to 
deal with these problems. 


Dogs look forward to meal time when you feed 
Big Red. They enjoy all 7 Big Red Foods—Pellets, 
Kibble, Meal, Beef, Chicken, Horsemeat and Ration. 


For complete nutrition and economy, you can’t beat 
Big Red Pellets or Meal. To satisfy your dogs’ need 
for variety, Big Red Canned Meats hit the spot. Try 
Kibble for a special treat; Chicken for fussy eaters. 


On the Lookout for BIG RED | 
| 


AT YOUR LOCAL G.LF. STORE OR WRITE: 
BOX 343, CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 
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TREATMENT 
FOR 
TOPICAL 
INFECTIONS 


Keraspray provides 4 potent antibacterials, plus a 
local anesthetic. This broad antibacterial activity 
makes it especially useful as a topical dressing follow- 
ing closure of surgical incisions, dehorning and 
castration, 


In the easy-to-use plastic insufflator, Keraspray offers 
effective therapy for infected wounds, ear and eye 


Each Gm. contains: 

In Neomycin sulfate . . . 0.25% 

large Phenylmercuric nitrate . 0.005% 

Sulfanilamide. . . . . 86.25% 

AND Sulfisoxazole . . . . . 10.0% 

small Tetracaine hydrochloride 0.5% 
Supply: 5 Gm., 14 Gm. and 


animals 30 Gm. plastic insufflators. 


THE S., MASSENGILL COMPANY 


Division 
BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 


. 
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YOUR DOG 
DIETS 


If you are reading this maga- 
zine, it’s safe to conclude 
that you are concerned with 
the welfare of dogs—both per- 
sonally and professionally. 


Swift’s staff of Research Vet- 
erinarians and Nutritionists 
share your interest in the good 
health of dogs. You can trust 
their concern, their care, their 
sense of responsibility for your 
dogs’ nutrition to be as sincere 
as your own. That is why you 
can feed or recommend any 
type of Pard, with confidence. 


LIKE YOU. 


PARD CRUNCHERS 
with Beef Gravy 
Economy in 20- and 50- 
ib. bogs ond smolier 
sizes. Mixes quickly and 


A dog instinctively prefers 
foods which have liberal quan- 
tities of animal proteins, and 
every Pard product supplies— 
in just the right ratio—all the 
nutrients dogs need. As you 
know only too well, just one 
amino acid deficiency can cause 
the failure of the entire diet. 
All Pard products— whether 
canned or dry—contain all ten 
of the essential amino acids. 


The meat meal, soy, fish, and 
milk by-products used in Pard 


owe 


..ehigh in Meat P Protein 


Crunchers are the richest nat- 
ural sources of the amino acids 
required by dogs. 


In canned Pard—regular or 
with Beef Gravy—the meat 
used is beef, together with beef 
by-products—supplemented, 
of course, with soy grits, cereal, 
yeast and minerals for protein 
balance, carbohydrate energy, 
vitamins and minerals. That’s 
why we say “‘beef up”’ your dog 
diets with Pard—high in meat 
protein. 


SWIFT RESEARCH VETERINARIANS ARE DEDICATED TO THE HEALTH AND HAPPINESS OF DOGS 


NOW two kinds 

of Pard in cans 
Variety—alternate reg- 
vlar Pard and new Pard 


with Beef Gravy. 
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The 


Practical 
Solution 
for 
Broad— Fast—Successful 
Antibacterial 
Therapy 
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Liquamycin Inject 


Get-Acquainted Offer* 


Discover the effectiveness, 
convenience, and economy 
of Liquamycin Injectable 
during a special 
get-acquainted offer. 

For a limited time the prac- 
tical solution will be available 
in a combination package. 
A dispensing 50 cc. vial will 
be provided at no charge 
with each purchase of a 
500 cc. vial of Liquamycin 
Injectable. 

*This offer will be available 


only during a limited intro- 
ductory period. 


Packaging— 

—amber vials of 50 cc. 
containing 2.5 Gm. of 
oxytetracycline 
hydrochloride. 
—amber bottles of 500 cc. 
containing 25 Gm. of 
oxytetracycline 
hydrochloride. 


Administration and Dosage 


Liquamycin Injectable may 
be administered intraven- 
ously, subcutaneously, 

and intramuscularly. 

1 to 2 mg. per pound of body 
weight is usually sufficient 
for satisfactory therapy in 
cattle, sheep and swine. 
Dosage may be increased 
up to 5 mg. per pound 

in severely affected or young 
animals. See the package 
insert for more detailed 
instructions. 


Department of Veterinary Medicine Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. New York, New York 
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GAINES HEAL 


GAINES KENNEL PLAN MAKES IT EASY TO SAVE 


Here’s how it works oe > Now perfected for professional feeding. 
Look! Mixes better than kibble. 


1. Members of Gaines Kennel Plan receive 
a packet of coupons—each worth $7.50. 


2. You buy your Gaines Meal wherever 
you please, in whatever amounts you need. 
Save the Weight Marker on the bag. When 
these Markers add up to 500 Ibs., send 
them to Gaines with one Kennel Plan 
coupon. 


3. Gaines then sends you a check for 
$7.50. That's a saving of $1.50 on every with the hottest water—still holds 
100 Ibs. Send for details today. ee shape . . . no caking or mushing. 


265 SCONOCMY Gize 
Box 000 Name 1 
Gaines Professional 

Service Dept. Gaines 

275 Cliff St. ™ 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Name of kennel (if any) 


Gentlemen: Please send 

me my Gaines Kennel Plan Address 
application blank—plus 
details on the Kennel Aids 
I receive free when I join. City Zone State you og Langer Pott 


Offer not good in Kansas or outside U. S. < si 
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HOTEL INFORMATION—DENVER, COLORADO, CONVENTION 


a Ninety-Seventh Annual AVMA Meeting, Aug. 14-18, 1960 


All requests for hotel accommodations will be handled by a Housing 
Bureau in cooperation with the Denver Convention and Visitors Bureau. The 


Bureau will clear all requests and confirm reservations. 


Hotel and Rate Schedule 


(See Location, by Number, on Map of Downtown Area) 


ap 
No. Hotel 
Adams* 


~ 


Albany { 
Ambassador 
Argonaut* { 
Auditorium* 
Broadway Plaza} 
Brown Palace} 
Colorado* 

Cory 
Cosmopolitan* 
Hillview 

Hilton* + 

Kenmark (not a/c) 
Mayflower* 

Olin* 

Oxford 

Sears 


2 
4 
6 
9 


Single 
(1 person) 


$5.50-7.50 


6.50-9.50 
5.50-6.00 
6.50-9.50 
5.00 
8.00-10.00 
9.00-15.00 
4.50-6.00 
5.00-7.00 
8.50-11.00 
9.00-11.50 


Double bed 
(2 persons) 


$ 7.50-9.00 


10.00-12.00 
7.00-7.50 
8.50-11.00 
6.50 
10.00-12.00 
13.00-17.00 
6.00-10.00 
6.00-9.06 
12.00-18.00 
10.00-12.00 


Sets-2 rooms 
connecting 
bath (2-3-4 
persons) 


$ 9.50-16.00 
(1 Room, 2dbi. 


Twin bed 
(2 persons) Suites 


$ 8.50-10.50 $13.50-15.00 


12.50-14.00 
9.00 
9.50-12.50 
7.00 
12.00-14.50 
14.00-19.00 
8.00-12.00 
6.50-9.00 
14.00-20.00 
12.00-13.50 


13.50-17.50 

8.00-12.00 

18.00-28.00 
22.00-70.00 18.00-22.00 


14.00-20.00 


22.00-60.00 
16.00-18.00 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL — Reserved exclusively for official convention use. 


4.50-6.50 
7.50-14.50 
5.00-7.00 
5.00-10.00 
5.00-6.00 


6.00-7.00 
8.50-16.50 
9.00-11.00 
6.50-10.00 
6.50 


7.50-8.00 6.00-12.00 
12.50-18.50 
10.00-12.00 

8.50-11.00 


14.00 (For 


2-3-4 persons) 
7.00-9.00 9.50-11.50 11.00-13.00 25.00 15.00-19.00 
{100 per cent air-conditioned; in other hotels listed, majority of rooms air-conditioned. 


Shirley Savoy* 


*FAMILY PLAN—The above hotels offer a ‘‘family plan’' whereby children 
under 12 years of age will be accommodated in the same room with their 
parents at no extra charge. If more than one room is required to accom- 
modate children, the hotel will charge only the single rate for each room. 


MOTELS——Reservations for motels in the Denver area may be made 
through the Denver Convention and Visitors Bureau, 225 West Colfax, 
Denver 2, Colo. 


PLEASE USE APPLICATION ON REVERSE SIDE FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
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1960 AVMA Convention — Denver, Colorado _ we 7 


‘00 Application for Hotel Accommedations iw 


7 The Convention and Visitors Bureau will make every effort to place you according . 


to your expressed wishes or, if the accommodations of your choice are not available, 
the Housing Bureau will select one that is nearest to the preferred rate and location. 


Please give us the complete information requested below. At least four choices 
of hotels, or more if you desire, are necessary. Arrange for double occupancy of rooms 
wherever possible; only a limited number of single rooms is available. 


Third Choice 
Fourth Choice 
__] Room with bath for one person. Rate per room desired $ to $ 


_] Room with bath for persons. Rate per room desired $ 


double bed twin beds 
Two rooms with connecting bath for if 
Rate per set desired $ t 


_] Suite with. bedroom(s) with bath for persons: 

Rate per suite desired $ 
(_] Check here if you desire accommodations on the FAMILY PLAN. 
Arrival date 
Departure date 


lf reservations cannot be made in one of the hotels indicated shall we place you else- 
where? Yes [] No 


If you have a few days before or after the convention that you would like to enjoy 
in the mountains please check the appropriate box to receive free information: uj 


[_] Sightseeing trip (_] Dude Ranches [_] Resorts [] Housekeeping cabins 
Rooms will be occupied by (NAMES OF ALL PARTIES MUST BE LISTED) 


PLEASE PRINT 
STREET ADDRESS STATE a 


MAIL TO: Convention and Visitors Bureau, 225 West Colfax Avenue, Denver 2, Colorado 


Reservations will be confirmed directly to those who return this form 
and it should be received not later than July 25, 1960 


>... 
ond Choice 
$ 
¢ 
> 
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: : 


Sparine brought 


Promazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth HYDROCHLORIDE 


considerable change in the man- 


99% 


agement and treatment of animals 


- Weberlein and associates reported on the use of SPARINE in small 
animal practice. SPARINE was given to 249 dogs to facilitate examina- 
_ tion and as an adjunct to local and general anesthetics. They found 
_ SPARINE “. . . proved to be valuable in veterinary practice. The 
animal benefits by its use, the client is pleased and the veterinarian 
may work effectively.”’* 
*Weberlein, M.K., et al.: J.A.V.M.A. /34:518-519 (June 1) 1959. 
Wyeth Laboratories Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


AVAILABLE: TABLETS: 25, 50, 100 mg., vials of 50, 
INJECTION: 50 mg. per cc., vials of 10, 30, 
and 100 cc. 
For further information on prescribing and administering 
ndientens SPARINE see descriptive literature, available on request. 
of Service SUPPLIED ONLY TO THE PROFESSIONS 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number 


TOTAL WORD COUNT must include complete box 
number address (7 words) or personal address line. 


COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 
words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 for 
use of box number. (See paragraph above for total 
word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


DEADLINES 
Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 
15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


ge of classified ye using key letters can not 

sup lied. Address = ~ to the box number, c/o 
jou AL of the AV: S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., and it Mtl ‘be sent to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Wanted—assistant for mixed practice in Northeast. 
Opportunity for partnership or ownership by right 
party. Immediate employment available or will con- 
sider 1960 graduates. Replies confidential. Address 
Box E 55, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian for general practice in Wis- 
consin. Salary—$650 per month. Automobile with 
mobile radio furnished. Address Box E 51, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—telief veterinarian for mixed practice, 
predominately dairy cattle, for the month of August, 
1960. Address Gerald Thorington, Rushford, N. Y. 


Wanted—reliable, capable veterinarian for per- 
manent affiliation with incorporated small animal 
group practice in Conn. Address Box E 4, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


VETERINARIAN 


Requ red for experimental surgery and care of animal 
colony in modern research laboratory of large ethical 
drug manufacturer in northern New Jersey. Send de- 
tailec resume & salary requirements. 

Address Box E 62, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Sgt mr: assistant for small animal hospital in 
Paul-Minneapolis area. State qualifications and 
background. Experience not necessary. 


Address Box E 18, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Positions 


Individual experienced as plant manager, tech- 
nical director, chief chemist, product development 
and production supervisor, desires position offering 
responsibility and challenge. Human or veterinary 
fields acceptable. Address Box E 63, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Veterinarian, age 29, BS in agriculture, 3 years’ 
practice experience, desires position in poultry field, 
meat production and hygiene, or something similar. 


Address Box E 56, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Graduate (COL ’58), married, fulfills service 
obligation in September, desires position with work 
and future, mixed or small animals. Licensed in 
Colorado, California, Kansas, Wyoming. Address 
Box E 54, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Experienced relief veterinarian, Cornell graduate, 
available for Long Island area. Competent in every 
phase of small animal practice. Call LIncoln 1-4276. 


Wanted—associate position in general practice 
in Kan., Neb., IIL, Iowa, Minn., or Wis. Graduate 
(KSC °59), married, completing active military 
duty June, 1960. Address Box E 11, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian for small animal hospital 
in metropolitan New York City. New York license 
required. Excellent opportunity for permanent posi- 
tion. Address Box E 13, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


CALIFORNIA STATE VETERINARY POSITIONS 


Excellent opportunities in California 
State Government in either disease con- 
trol and Pathology or Meat hygiene for 
Graduate Veterinarians with or without 
experience in practice. Salary range 
$556-$676. Senior veterinary students 
eligible to apply before graduation. Lib- 
eral employee benefits. Write at once for 
further information. CALIFORNIA 
STATE PERSONNEL BOARD, 801 Capi- 
tol Ave., Sacramento 14, California. 


68 


Veterinarian, 1958 graduate, age 30, engaged 
in small animal practice, desires position with ethi- 
cal pharmaceutical concern in sales and marketing 
with management future. Address Box E 14, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian with BS and MS degrees in animal 
husbandry, nutritional research and general prac- 
tice experience, desires research position with col- 
lege or commercial institution. Address Box E 50, 


JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Relief veterinarian available any evening after 
4 P.M. Experienced with pet hospitals and large 
animals. Long Island only. Li. 1-9354. 


Wanted—Practices 


Wanted—two-man small animal practice in Pacific 
Northwest, preferable state of Washington. Have 
capital available. Each man has 12 years’ expe- 
rience. Address Box E 57, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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DEPENDING ON YOU AND... 


"1S ‘ON 


HOG CHOLERA VACCINE 


Recent OSU graduate desires to purchase or 
enter partnership agreement in small animal prac- 
tice in Ohio or Indiana. Military obligation com- 
plete. Two years’ experience in general practice. 


Address Box E 60, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Want to purchase established, two-man, large- 
grossing, predominately or entirely small animal 
practice in Seattle or Washington-Oregon coastal 


area. Address Box E 59, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


For sale—excellent mixed practice in southern 
Ontario, 50% small, 50% large, established four 
years. Gross—$35,000, still growing. Price—$35,000, 
includes new hospital, new ranch style home with 
four bedrooms and two baths, drugs and equipment, 
some real estate. $10,000 to handle. Address Box E 
61, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale or lease—mixed practice, Middle At- 
lantic state, established 11 years, netting $10,000. 
Beautiful new home, landscaped, on main highway, 
hospital with 20 cages, outside runs. Sell for price 
—real estate and equipment. Address Box E_ 58, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale or lease—modern hospital and practice. 
Average gross for last 5 years—$38,000. Real estate 
value—$42,000. Open for offers. Address Box E 53, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—Penn Animal Hospital, formerly op- 
erated by the late Dr. Glenn, situated in center of 


VETERINARY PHARMACOLOGIST 


To head Veterinary Pharmacology Depart- 
ment for an ethical veterinary pharmaceuti- 
cal house. Qualified applicant should be 
either Ph.D. Pharmacologist or D.V.M. 
with Pharmacology training. Position will 
afford professional growth and opportunity 
with expanding Research Staff. State quali- 
fications, present position and salary. Ad- 
dress Box E 1, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


PRINTING * PATIENTS’ RECORDS 


277: AMERICA'S LARGEST PRINTERS TO THE PROFESSIONS 


Mi PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., corner plot. Lot 72’ x 100’, concrete 
block building, 32’ x 70’, one story, heat, and air 
conditioning, will accommodate approximately 100 
dogs. Outside runways. All modern equipment, ex- 
amination room, operation room, trimming and bath 
room, plus X-ray equipment. Gross about $80,000. 
Must sell to settle estate. Address Shoup Realty 
Co., 2111 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Houston, Texas, small and large animal clinic for 
3 to 5 year lease. Fully equipped—runs, cages, X-ray, 
surgery, laboratories. Located on main Southeast 
road. Address Box 45758, Houston 45, Texas. 


LUCKY LUCY? 


No! No rabbit's foot for her. 
She knows many cancers can 
be cured if found in time — so 
she gets a health checkup 
every year. She also knows 
contributions can help conquer 
cancer—so she gives generous- 
ly to the American Cancer Soci- 
ety. Send your gift to ‘‘Cancer,"” 
in care of your local post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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EAR-CROPPING FORMS 


Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut 
with knife or razor blade. Cannot move or slip 
when clamped into position. Made of non-rusting 
cast aluminum, highly polished. Simplicity of design 
and construction reduces possibility of breakage 
or mechanical failure. Forms immediately available 
for these breeds: Boxer, Boston Terrier, Great 
Dane, Doberman. $15, postpaid. Set of these four 
—$50, postpaid. Forms for other breeds made on 
special order. Sold to veterinarians only. Send 
check or money order. 


MacALLAN LABORATORIES 
2126 Forest Road Lansing 10, Mich. 


For sale—established Pennsylvania general prac- 
tice, 90% large animal. Price—$30,000. Includes 
modern ranch house with large family room, living 
room, dining room, all new G.E. kitchen, 14% 
baths, 3 bedrooms, finished basement, 2-car garage, 
office, drugs and equipment. Available June, 1960. 
Address Box E 22, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


ST. LOUIS, tit inois 
The Veterinarians institution 


I have some good hospitals now, and need more 
for spring. To buy, sell or lease in the Southwest 
contact Charles E. Doyle, DVM. Practice and Real 
Estate broker. 5930 N. W. 39th St., Okla. City, Okla. 


For sale—distinctive, A.A.H.A. member small 
animal! hospital and house in coastal New England 
area. Price — $38,000. $10,000 down. Address Box 
E 29. JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—lllinois general practice, established 20 
years. Price $25,000; includes house, garage, office, 
equipment, drugs, and office furniture. $5,000 to 
handle. Address Box S 34, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Eastern Nebraska practice for sale or lease, 90% 
large animal. Furnished house, office. drugs, equip- 
ment and instruments. Address Box C 18. JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 
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Pitman-Moore 
Research 


GLOBULON 


the most potent, 
purified fraction 
Poof canine antibodies 


In the development of Globulon, Pitman-Moore research 
scientists succeeded in separating and standardizing anti- 
body-carrying globulins (both gamma and beta) from 
those fractions of canine serum that are immuno- 
logically inert. 


As a result, the veterinarian now has a 
potent new weapon in dealing with bac- 
terial and viral infections of dogs. 


Whenever antibodies are needed ... 
for prophylaxis or therapy ... you 
can use Globulon at one-fifth the 
dosage of hyperimmune serum. It 
provides immediate passive immu- 
nity to distemper, infectious hepati- 
tis and leptospirosis. In therapy, 
when maximum clinical response 
is imperative, Globulon lets you 
administer antibodies in amounts 
never before possible in the treat- 
ment of canine diseases. — 


Trademark for P-M Co. Bio, No. 677. 
Globulon is supplied in 20 ce. vials. 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
\ DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Unquestionably, the Most 
ee Luxurious Shampoo Available... 


‘WITH EFFECTIVE THERAPEUTIC ACTION! 


.. Abundant, Long-Lasting, Free-Rinsing Suds with a Delight 
ful, Pleasing Aroma! 


tions! Contains Stabilized Sodium Polythionates for “Hea 
of Sulfur” Therapy! 


. Distinctively Packaged in 6 oz. Polyethyien® “Squeeze 
Bottles for Dispensing! Conveniently in Piast 
Bottles for Hospital Use! : 


When frequent, localized treatment is indicated use Jen- ag 
TFhionium Solution, 


ORDER FROM YOUR JENSSAL 
OR REPRESENTATIVE 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
-P. O. Box 167, Kansas City 41, Mo. 


ing Treatment of Nonspecific Dermatoses, od ta 
atoses, Eczemas and Fungal Skin infec: 
% 
: 


